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Challenging Problem Involves Economic, Social, and Political Factors 


BRITAIN’S STERLING BALANCES 
and Their Impact on World Trade 


EUGENE J. KAPLAN 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH BRANCH, 
AREAS DIVISION, OTT, 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCI 


ay hy 
STERLING BALANCES,” or ster- 
ling liabilities as they are designated in 
the United Kingdom annual balance-of- 
payments statements,’ form the largest 
portion of the United Kingdom’s huge 
external debt. 

Presented first, in this discussion, is a 
description of the sterling balances— 
what they are, how they came to be, and 
which countries hold them. A later sec- 
tion sets forth some of the principal is- 
sues in current appraisals of the effects 
of the balances, issues that must be con- 
sidered in any program to restore free, 
multilateral trade. 


The Prewar Sterling Balances 


STERLING BALANCES are not a new 
phenomenon. They existed long before 
World War II. Such balances were then 
an indication of the strength and influ- 
ence of the pound sterling in world trade 
and international finance. London, still 
one of the major financial and trading 
centers, served as banker and broker for 
a large area of the world. London fora 
long time provided almost the only facil- 
ities available for financing the foreign 
trade of other sterling-area countries, 
and, to this day, adequate facilities have 
not been developed within the bound- 
aries of many of these countries. A 
great deal of these balances, therefore, 
represented liabilities in the same sense 

‘According to Cmd. 7793, United Kingdom 
Balance of Payments 1946 to 1949, “Sterling 
liabilities comprise net liabilities of banks in 
the United Kingdom to their overseas offices 
and other account holders, including funds 
held as cover for overseas currencies, and 
certain liabilities of H. M. Government ex- 
pressed in sterling or sterling-area curren- 
cies. The capital value of payments due to 
India and Pakistan under the Pension An- 
nuities Scheme of 1948 is included. Pri- 
vate holdings of securities and sterling bal- 
ances of the International Monetary Fund 
and Bank are excluded.” 
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that funds deposited in any bank are 
classified among its liabilities. There 
was accumulated in the Bank of England 
and the London banking system a vari- 
ety of @ading and working capital ac- 
counts of trading firms not only within 
the sterling area but in many other 
countries that carried on a large volume 
of their trade in sterling. Funds held 
in the oversea and colonial branches of 
London banks by individuals and firms 
not resident in the United Kingdom were 
also counted in these balances. Even 
the central banks of the independent 
sterling-area countries and of other 
countries whose trade was closely allied 
to the pound carried large working bal- 
ances in the Bank of England. The 
other major component of these bal- 
ances was the long-term British Govern- 
ment securities which form the whole or 
a large part of the reserves backing the 
currencies of the sterling-area countries 
as well as of many other countries in the 
Near East and in Latin America. 
These balances were therefore ac- 
cumulated, for the most part, voluntarily 
and could be drawn upon readily. The 
degree of liquidity of these balances was 
limited only by working capital and cur- 


rency backing requirements. Most of 
the funds in these balances were not idle 
but were invested in either short- or 
long-term British Government interest- 
bearing securities. 

Thus it was that at the outbreak of 
World War II the United Kingdom’s ex- 
ternal liabilities totaled £476,000,000, of 
which about £250,000,000 to £300,000,000 
were the sterling balances held by other 
countries in the sterling area. The 
Indian balances, with the Reserve Bank 
of India holding some £55,000,000 in Lon- 
don funds aside from any holdings of 
commercial banks, and those held by the 
Union of South Africa and Australia 
represented the largest prewar holdings. 


Growth of the Sterling Balances 
During the War 


THE FINANCING of World War II pre- 
sented special problems to the United 
Kingdom because of that country’s de- 
pendence on outside sources of supply. 
Britain’s war effort meant two things in 
this connection. For one thing, it 
meant that less of the domestic produc- 
tion was available for export—these ex- 
ports were further limited by the avail- 
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ability of shipping space for nonmilitary 
transport. The waging of the war also 
increased the United Kingdom’s de- 
pendence on the Western Hemisphere 
for many imports once alternatively 
available in other areas of the world. 
It also made some of the countries in the 
rest of the sterling area turn to the 
United States and Canada for products 
formerly supplied by the United King- 
dom. These distortions of the pattern 
of Britain’s prewar trade—that is, 
changes in the volume and direction of 
both exports and imports, which, by the 
way, still prevail to a considerable ex- 
tent—made the United Kingdom pile up 
import surpluses on credit. Sterling 
balances held by Argentina, Brazil, Uru- 
guay, Ireland, and the African colonies 
are due mainly to the United Kingdom’s 
inability to supply enough exports to 
match the imports from those countries 
during the war. 

Despite extensive aid by both the 
United States and Canada, the United 
Kingdom was forced to draw heavily upon 
its gold and dollar resources and even 
to liquidate a considerable amount of its 
dollar investments in order to finance 
sterling-area imports from these two 
countries. As part of their war effort, 
the countries in the sterling area agreed 
with the British Government to sell to 
the United Kingdom for sterling any 
dollars which came into their possession 
as the result of American military ex- 
penditures in their areas or any other 
type of transactions. This is the ar- 
rangement that is frequently referred to 
as the “sterling-area dollar pool.” The 
operations of the dollar pool thus con- 
tributed to the accumulation of sterling. 
Much of the Australian sterling balances, 
for example, represents dollars spent by 
American forces in Australia, which were 
sold for sterling to the dollar pool. 

Another, perhaps the major, portion 
of the increase in sterling balances can 
be related even more directly to the war. 
Expenditures incurred during military 
operations of British and Allied forces in 
the Near East and in Southeast Asia ac- 
count for the tremendous increase in the 
sterling balances held by Egypt, Iraq, 
India, Pakistan, and Burma. Under the 
terms of an agreement made in Novem- 
ber 1939, British war expenditures in 
India included the full cost of all Indian 
troops, except for one division, serving 
outside of India. “Full cost’? in this 
agreement meant the cost of raising, 
training, and equipping the troops, and 
of installations built, and munitions and 
military supplies produced for them in 
India. The balances held by Greece, the 
Netherlands, and Norway were in large 
measure the result of compensation made 
by British insurance companies for ships 
sunk by enemy action while in Allied 
service. 


The United Kingdom was forced to 
borrow more than £5,000,000,000 from 
other countries in order to finance the 
war. About 60 percent of this increase 
in the external debt was in the form of 
accumulated sterling balances. By the 
end of the war, the United Kingdom's 
external sterling liabilities had increased 
by about £3,000,000,000 to a total of 
£3,335,000,000, as of June 30, 1945. 
Four-fifths of these balances were held 
by sterling-area countries—more than 
40 percent of this amount by India. 
The British colonies, Egypt, Ireland, and 


TABLE 1.—Net Sterling Balances, by 
Country, as of June 30, 1945 


{£ million] 
Country Amount 
Dominions: 
Australia 117 
New Zealand 63 
South Africa 3 
Ireland 178 
Total 391 
Other major sterling-area countries: 
Iceland 17 
Burma 11 
India 1, 108 
Egypt and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 196) 
raq 
Total 1. 602 
British colonies, indates. et 
Palestine ] 
Ceylon 61 
Hong Kong_. } 
Malaya s4 
East African colonies s 
West African colonies 
Other British African colonic 
Trinidad 
Other British West Ind ind Be ida i 
Other colonies st 
Total {7 
I l i » 4 
Liherated areas of F rope: 
France { 
Belgium 7 
Greece 55 
Netherlands His 
Norway Ww) 
Others 2 
Total 9 
Europea eut 
Portugal 78 
Others oy 
Potal 107 
South America: 
Argentina 5 
Brazil } 
Uruguay 14 
Others , 
I ] 140 
Rest of world 
Ira ee 
China 2 
Sarl ] 
Oth t 
I< ] 64 
I i] non-sterling 613 
Grand total 253 
Che French balances will be wiped out by the settle- 
ment of the United Kingdom loan to France 
2 The recent British White Paper entitled ‘Statistical 
Material Presented During the Washington Negot 
tions’’ shows a total of £3,355,000,000 rhis figure ma 
represent additions and corrections to the figure up 
plied by the U. 8S. Government to the committee on 
requ 
Source: U. S. Congress, House of Repre entative 
House Spe il Committee on Po var Economic Policy 
ind Planning, 79th Congress, 2d Session, House Report 
No. 1527, Statistical Analysis of the Economic Conditions 


of Selected Countries of Europe and the Middle Fast, 
February 7, 1946. 





Australia, in that order, were other major 
creditors. 

Official figures showing the distriby- 
tion of the sterling balances by country 
have not been released by the British 
Treasury. Estimates of individual coun- 
try holdings of sterling balances as of 
June 30, 1945, were issued in a report 
of the [U. S.] House Special Committee 
on Postwar Economic Policy and Plan- 
ning, the Colmer Committee. These are 
reproduced in table 1. 


Postwar Developments 


Restrictions on the 
Use of the Balances 

The sterling balances became an im- 
portant issue immediately after the war. 
The Anglo-American Financial Agree- 
ment under which the United States 
Government extended to the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom a line of 
credit of $3,750,000,000 was signed in 
December 1945. The problem of the ac- 
cumulated sterling balances played a 
key role in negotiations leading up to 
the agreement. It was generally recog- 
nized that this tremendous burden of 
external debt might necessitate the con- 
tinuance for an indefinite period of the 
complex system of controls over sterling 
trade and exchange operations intro- 
duced during the war. There was some 
concern, too, about the drain on the 
United Kingdom's resources by the po- 
tential sterling purchasing power of 
these balances, and the drain on the pro- 
ceeds of the American loan due to con- 
versions of part of these balances into 
dollars through the operations of the 
“dollar pool.” Therefore, it was decided 
to take steps to place the balances under 
control. Provision was negotiated into 
the agreement for the “early settlement” 
of the sterling balances according to a 
specified pattern. The Government of 
the United Kingdom undertook to seek 
agreements with the countries concerned 
for dividing accumulated balances into 
three categories: (a) Balances to be re- 
leased and convertible into any currency 
for current transactions, (b) balances to 
be similarly released by installments 
over a period of years beginning in 1951, 
and (c) balances to be adjusted—that is, 
written off by counterclaims of the 
United Kingdom. 

The negotiators of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Financial Agreement looked forward 
to an early return to multilateral world 
trade through the removal of restrictions 
on the movement and convertibility of 
sterling imposed at the outbreak of 
World War II. One section of the agree- 
ment specifically provided that the 
United Kingdom would make arrange- 
ments to restore the convertibility of the 
pound sterling by mid-1947. The British 
Government did initiate a period of con- 
vertibility in July 1947, but this effort 
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had to be abandoned after a short time 
because it resulted in a heavy drain on 
the sterling area’s gold and dollar re- 
sources. The British Government's de- 
cision to make sterling earned on current 
transactions convertible into dollars, 
however, lent emphasis to the need for 
segregating currently acquired sterling 
palances from wartime accumulations. 

Prior to the convertibility experiment, 
financial agreements were concluded 
with Argentina, Brazil, Egypt, India, 
Iraq, Pakistan, and Uruguay which pro- 
vided among other things for the setting 
up of two separate accounts at the Bank 
of England in the name of the central 
bank of the country concerned. The 
Number 1 Account was to be credited 
with all sterling earned after the date 
of the agreement, while a Number 2 Ac- 
count was set up to hold previously ac- 
cumulated sterling. The funds in the 
Number 2 Account were to be blocked 
from current use except as releases from 
these accounts to the Number 1 Account 
for current use were provided for in the 
agreement. One agreement—that signed 
with Argentina on September 1946-—— 
provided for funding £130,000,000 of the 
Argentine balance at a rate of interest 
of 4% of 1 percent. No measures, how- 
ever, were taken to write down any of 
the outstanding balances. 

In addition to these formal agree- 
ments, understandings were arrived at 
for the voluntary blocking of outstand- 
ing balances held by Australia, New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa, and 
the colonies. In all, it is estimated that 
approximately half of the total balances 
of £3,560,000,000 outstanding on June 30, 
1947, were placed under control. 


Shifts in the Distribution of the 
Balances 


Total sterling balances have declined 
by nearly £500,000,000 since they reached 
their highest point in 1946. The amount 
of the sterling balances held by sterling- 
area and non-sterling-area countries just 
before World War II and at various dates 
in the postwar period is shown in table 
2 and in the chart on page 3. It will be 
seen from these data that the amount 
outstanding on December 31, 1948, was 
£3,359,000,000, or approximately the 
same as on June 30, 1945. 

What has happened in this interval 
and through the first three-quarters of 
1949, though, is a marked shift in the 
distribution of these balances among 
the different creditor nations. On the 
one hand, accumulated balances held by 
Argentina and Brazil have been reduced 
through the scale of British-owned rail- 
ways in those countries. The sterling 
balances of Egypt, India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon have been reduced through peri- 
odic releases from the blocked balances 
negotiated by the United Kingdom from 
time to time. At the same time, the 
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TABLE 2.—Heternal Sterling Liabilities of 
the United Kingdom, 1939, 1945-1949 


[£ million] 


Held by 
Date Sterling- Pet oll 
area nay 8- Total 
countries!) rea, 
countries 

September 1939 2 250 2 226 176 
June 30, 1945 2, 207 21,148 3, 355 
December 31, 1945 2, 453 1, 210 3, 663 
December 31, 1946 2,417 1, 283 3, 700 
December 31, 1947 2, 288 1, 284 3, 572 
June 30, 1948 2, 408 1,144 3, 552 
December 31, 1948 2, 322 1, 037 3, 359 
June 30, 1949 2, 224 1, 009 3, 233 


Egypt and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, which left the 
sterling area in 1947, and Israel and Hashemite Jordan, 
which left the sterling area in 1948, are included in the 
non-sterling area for the whole period, 

2 Estimated. 

Source: Cmd. 6707, Statistical Material Presented 
During Washington Negotiations, and, Cmd. 7793, United 
Kingdom Balance of Payments, 1946 to 1949. 


sterling balances of some of the other 
sterling-area countries, notably Australia 
and British West Africa, have continued 
to grow. Australia and New Zealand 
have written off about £40,000,000 of 
their sterling balances in the form of gifts 
to the United Kingdom since the end of 
the war. One way of describing this 
trend is to say that there has been a 
transfer of some of the United Kingdom's 
liabilities from those creditor nations 
which might be expected successfully to 
exert pressure for further releases from 
the balances to those which can be ex- 
pected to cooperate with British efforts 
to keep these funds under control. 


Components of Changes in the 
Sterling Balances 

In table 3 an attempt has been made 
to piece together from the figures given 
in the United Kingdom balance of pay- 
ments on capital account the major 
components of changes in the sterling 
balances held by sterling-area countries 
in 1946, 1947, 1948, and the first half of 
1949. Except for 1946 when the United 
Kingdom ran a current deficit with the 
rest of the sterling area, the sterling- 
area countries as a group have drawn 
heavily upon the sterling balances dur- 
ing this period to finance their trade and 
payments with the United Kingdom. The 
balances have been reduced further by 
the rest of the sterling area’s net draw- 
ings of dollars from the central foreign- 
exchange reserves of the sterling area. 

Such drawings were especially heavy 
in 1947 during the brief period of con- 
vertibility. Australia and New Zealand 
have liquidated a portion of their bal- 
ances by gifts to the United Kingdom in 
1947 and the first half of 1949. Reduc- 
tions in the balances have been offset 
by a net flow of capital from the United 
Kingdom to the rest of the sterling area 
in each of these periods except 1946. 
These capital movements were par- 
ticularly large in 1947 and in 1948, the 


- 


latter having been a year in which there 
was a net increase in the sterling bal- 
ances held by the sterling-area coun- 
tries. The item “other transactions” 
is derived as a residual, figures for the 
net change in sterling balances and for 
the four other major elements of the 
change being given. A large portion of 
“other transactions” probably consists 
of the balance of sterling transfers be- 
tween the rest of the sterling area and 
countries outside of the sterling area and 
the dollar area—mainly Marshall-plan 
countries—which may arise out of the 
operations of the central foreign-ex- 
change reserves of the sterling area. 

Under this system, the non-sterling 
proceeds of sterling-area exports to 
countries outside the sterling area are 
sold to the United Kingdom for sterling. 
Non-sterling currencies are in turn pur- 
chased with sterling from the central 
reserves when required to pay for im- 
ports of goods and services from non- 
sterling-area countries. A favorable 
balance of payments would thus mean 
that the rest of the sterling area has 
sold more non-sterling-area currencies 
than it has purchased from the central 
reserves and would therefore result in a 
sterling credit on the United Kingdom in 
favor of the rest of the sterling area. 
These credits would serve to increase 
the sterling balances held by the ster- 
ling-area countries. On the other hand, 
a deficit on trade and payments between 
the two areas would be financed by draw- 
ing down the sterling balances. On the 
basis of such data as are available, the 
rest of the sterling area evidently had 
a favorable balance of payments with the 
OEEC (Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation) countries in 1948 
and the first half of 1949. 


TABLE 3.—Changes in Sterling Balances 
Held by Sterling-Area Countries, 1946- 
1949 
{£ million] 


| First 
Item 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | half 
1949 


Sterling balances at begin- 
ning of period 2,453 |2,417 |2,288 | 2,322 
Increase (+-)’or decrease (—) | 
in balances due to: 
United Kingdom current 
deficit or surplus with | 


rest of sterling area +40 | —55 |—210 | —115 
Releases for conversion | | 

into dollars. - —17 |—203 | —26| —43 
Gifts from Australia and 

New Zealand —30 8 


Capital movements be- 
tween United King- 
dom and rest of sterling | 
area —42 |+221 |+188 +47 
Other transactions ! —17 ) 
Net change ‘in sterling | 
balances —36 |—129 | +34 — 98 
Sterling balances at end of 
period 2,417 |2, 2 


1 Residual—mainly transfers of sterling between rest 
of sterling area and countries outside the sterling area and 
the dollar area. 


Source: Cmd. 7793, United Kingdom Balance of 
Payments 1946 to 1949, October, 1949. 
One of the reasons why the rest of the 


sterling area had an export surplus with 
(Continued on p. 41) 











“Crossroads Nation” Strives To Diversify Efforts and Broaden Base 


Panama Looks to New Fields 


To Balance Its Keonomy 


H. THEODORE HOFFMAN 


CHIEF, NORTH COAST SOUTH AMERICA, 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS BRANCH, OIT, 
UL. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


‘on STRATEGIC geographic posi- 
tion of the Republic of Panama as a 
crossroads between the two oceans has, 
in a large degree, predestined its eco- 
nomic activities, with major emphasis 
being placed on commerce and, until 
recent years, only secondary considera- 
tion being given to agriculture, mining, 
and industry. 

The beginning of Panama’s com- 
mercial activities followed shortly the 
first crossing of the Isthmus by Vasco 
Nunez de Balboa in 1513. From that 
time until the opening of the Panama 
Canal in 1914 much of the economic life 
of Panama was connected with commer- 
cial activities incident to loading and 
unloading goods from ships at the ter- 
minal points of Panama City and Colon 


for the overland trip. The opening of 
the Panama Railroad in 1855 accentu- 
ated these activities but did not change 
their fundamental character. 

Following the opening of the Panama 
Canal, the character of Panama’s com- 
mercial activities changed. From being 
centered mainly on moving goods direct- 
ly across the Isthmus, activities veered 
toward providing services tied up with 
the Canal Zone. Although fluctuating 
from time to time, the principal economic 
activity and export of Panama since 1914 
have been the sale of the services of 
its citizens to the Canal Zone. Other 
income accruing to the Republic of Pan- 
ama directly or indirectly from the Canal 
Zone includes purchases made by the 
United States Government organizations 
of the Zone in Panama and expenditures 
of United States employees and military 
personnel of the Zone, merchant seamen, 
and tourists. 


Great [Importance of Relations 


With Zone 


A STUDY COMPLETED in 1946 indi- 
cates that for the years ended June 30 
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Business street in Panama City. 
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1944, and June 30, 1945, out of Panama's 
national income of $134,642,000 and 
$129,176,000, respectively, 40 percent or 
$53,714,000 originated in the Canal Zone 
in 1944 and 37 percent or $47,424,000 in 
1945. 

This tremendous contribution by the 
Canal Zone to Panama’s economy has 
financed, to a great extent, a recurrent 
import trade balance. Thus, in the 16 
years from 1933 through 1948, inclusive, 
Panama’s imports amounted to $530.. 
200,150, whereas during the same period 
its exports were only $107,098,605—a 
ratio of imports to exports of more than 
5 tol 

There seems to be little doubt that the 
income from the Canal Zone has had 
many beneficent effects upon the econ- 
omy of Panama. But it has not been an 
unmixed blessing. The great depend- 
ence of Panama’s economic life upon 
Canal Zone activities has subjected it to 
wide cycles of prosperity and depression 
over which it has had little control. 
Thus, during World War II when activi- 
ties in the Canal Zone and those related 
to it were maintained on a high level, 
the Republic of Panama, especially Pan- 
ama City and Colon, enjoyed great pros- 
perity. However, following the cessation 
of hostilities and the lessening of the 
Zone’s activities, the economy of the Re- 
public of Panama experienced a severe 
deflation over which it could exercise 
little restraint. This deflation was ac- 
centuated particularly after World War 
II because of the fairly substantial mi- 
‘ration of farm workers to Panama City 
and Colon—which increased the number 
of unemployed in those cities besides 
adding to the ranks of “low-productivity 
workers.” 

The extent and duration of this post- 
war depression have stimulated many 
businessmen and Panama Government 
Officials to initiate and carry out plans 
and projects for diversifying the econ- 
omy of Panama and thus lessening its 
dependence on the Canal Zone. 


Agriculture a Fertile Field for 
New Efforts 


ONE OF THE FIRST and most impor- 
tant segments of the economy to receive 
the Government’s attention has been 
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agriculture. This was undoubtedly a fer- 
tile field to enter, inasmuch as a large 
share of Panama’s essential food re- 
quirements, such as rice, coffee, potatoes, 
vegetables, fruits, livestock, dairy and 
poultry products—a proportion unoffi- 
cially estimated as high as 60 percent— 
has had to be imported. Although cer- 
tain progress had been made prior to 
1941, it was not until that year, with the 
establishment of the Agricultural, Live- 
stock, & Industrial Bank (Banco Agro- 
Pecuario e Industrial), that an over-all, 
comprehensive approach was made to the 
problem. Since then, significant prog- 
ress has been made. 

Rice is the basic food of the rural popu- 
lation in Panama, and hence was a 
logical crop with which to start. Pro- 
duction of padi in 1941 was 950,534 
quintals (1 quintal=100 pounds). Under 
the stimulus of the Bank’s agricultural 
program—crop production loans, price 
controls, commodity purchases, technical 
advice, and related measures—padi cul- 
tivation increased in Panama until in 
1948 production reached 1,637,724 quin- 
tals. Imports of milled rice, which in 
1947 had amounted to 146,066 quintals 
valued at $1,309,240, declined in 1948 to 
105,365 quintals worth $924,966. Pre- 
liminary estimates place the January-— 
June 1949 imports of milled rice at only 
1314 quintals. Self-sufficiency in the 
country’s rice requirements is believed 
to exist at the present time, as evidenced 
by an announcement on October 18 by 
the Panamanian Government that it had 
been contemplating the sale of 100,000 
quintals to Venezuela. 
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International Hotel in Panama City. 
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The impressive Balboa Monument in Panama City. 


Another crop in which Panama has 
achieved not only a balance between pro- 
duction and consumption but actually 
an export surplus is sugar. For the year 
1949 (sugarcane grinding season from 
January through June) total estimated 
production of raw sugar was 22,352 
metric tons, of which estimated con- 
sumption was 20,543 metric tons, leav- 
ing a balance of 1,809 metric tons for 
the manufacture of alcohol and for 
export. As of July 1, 1949, some 111.3 
metric tons of refined sugar had been 
exported to the Canal Zone. This ex- 
pansion of sugar production has con- 
tributed materially to the economic de- 
velopment of the agricultural Provinces 
of Cocle, Chiriqui, Herrera, and Los 
Santos. 

In addition to the above-mentioned 
staples, Panama also produces all of its 
requirements of yucca and name, and 
strides have been and are continuing to 
be made in the cultivation of other basic 
crops, until at present it is estimated 
that approximately 80 percent of the 
consumption of potatoes, 75 percent of 
the consumption of coffee, and 95 per- 
cent of the consumption of beans are 
supplied by national production. To 
help alleviate the shortage of fats and 
oils, a successful experiment was made 
with the planting of peanuts. Help ona 
small scale to the poultry industry is 
being given by the Panamanian Govern- 
ment through the supplying of farmers 
with baby chicks, feed, and other aid. 

The Government also is endeavoring 
to improve and augment the cattle pop- 
ulation of the Republic in order to satisfy 
the demand for meat within the country 
(it is necessary now to import 30 percent 


of the requirements). To date this has 
taken the form of the establishment of 
quarantine facilities, tick baths, breed- 
ing stations, and the importation of 
purebred cattle. 

For the most part, cultivation of the 
main agricultural export crops—ba- 
nanas, cacao, and abaca—has been and 
is being carried on by a foreign company, 
with the result that activities connected 
with these crops have been directed, for 
the most part, by this company. 


Manufacturing: Light Con- 
sumer Industries Stressed 


DEVELOPMENTS in manufacturing in 
Panama have been confined for the most 
part to light consumer industries whose 
output is produced in small shops with 
few workers and small capital invest- 
ment. Geared to a comparatively re- 
stricted market in the Republic and in 
the Canal Zone, manufacturing activity 
has not contributed largely or signifi- 
cantly to the national economy. His- 
torically it has been confined to the pro- 
duction of alcoholic beverages, soft 
drinks, ready-made clothing, ceramics, 
furniture, shoes, and soap. In keeping 
with the policy of broadening all phases 
of the country’s economy, encourage- 
ment has been given by the Government 
to a number of companies, with empha- 
sis on products which seemed to possess 
special merit. 

Probably the most outstanding of the 
new developments has been the inaugu- 
ration of the domestic cement industry. 
Capitalized at $2,350,000, the new plant 
began operating early in 1948 and, since 
that time, has supplied the country’s ce- 
ment requirements. In addition, it has 
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In Panama’s rice fields. 


broadened its activities with the expor- 
tation of standard portland cement to 
the Canal Zone and Colombia. Thus, in 
addition to reducing Panama’s dollar 
outlay for the importation of cement 
into its own territory, the cement in- 
dustry also has become an earner of ex- 
change for the country. Owing to the 
decline of building activities during 1949, 
the company was faced with surplus 
stocks, and suspended operations on No- 
vember 1 pending the sale of accumu- 
lated stocks on hand. Once this has 
been done, it is expected that production 
will be begun again. 

Another development in Panama 
which promises to help the diversifica- 
tion of the country’s economy has been 
the formation of the American Finance 
Co. (Compania Financiera de América, 
S. A.) in January 1949 with a capitaliza- 
tion of 1,000,000 balboas (1 Panamanian 
balboa equals 1 United States dollar) for 
the purpose of financing projects of a 
constructive nature designed to develop 
unexploited natural resources not only in 
Panama but also in neighboring coun- 
tries. 

The initial project of this company 
was the creation of the Panamanian 
Forest Products Co. (Compafiia Pan- 
amefna de Productos Forestales, S. A.), 
which was started in October 1949 as a 
joint United States-Panamanian private 
capital and management endeavor. The 
new company will utilize the rich tropical 
forests existent in Panama for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing an assortment of 
wood products. Initially the company 
will confine its operations to the pro- 
duction of doors, millwork, flooring, 
veneers, and plywood, using kiln-dried 
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mahogany, maria, and other native 
lumber. 
On May 19, 1949, the Panamanian 


Government signed a 10-year contract 
with the Nail Manufacturing Co. (Cia. 
Manufacturera de Clavos, S. A.) whereby 
the company agreed to establish a nail 
factory within 2 years with a capital of 
not less than 30,000 balboas for the 
manufacture of all types of nails up to 
4 inches in length. With this company’s 
production, Panama hopes to be able to 
supply the country’s requirements of 
such nails. Imports of nails of all types 
were valued at approximately 73,000 bal- 








boas in 1946 and 141,000 balboas for 
1947. 

In 1946, a United States company pur. 
chased the assets of the Womack Ameri. 
can Whiskey Co. of Panama. The Uniteg 
States company retained a controlling 
interest while the remaining 49 percent 
was acquired by the stockholders of the 
former Womack Co. At the time of 
purchase, the United States company 
stated that it planned to undertake broad 
operations which would develop the agrj- 
cultural and industrial resources of 
Panama by encouraging the cultivation 
of corn and other grain cereals required 
for the distillation of fine whiskies and 
other quality liquors. 

Indications are that progress is being 
made in fulfilling the company’s objec- 
tives. Thus, in March 1949 a large ship- 
ment of Panamanian whisky was ex- 
ported by this company to the United 
States. Of the materials used in its 
production, 86 percent was Panamanian 
corn and 14 percent imported malt. The 
shipment consisted of 800 barrels, or 
30,035 proof gallons, of straight Bourbon 
whisky. Company officials stated that, 
in dollar value, this shipment was the 
largest single export of whisky ever made 
from Panama. Inasmuch as the grain 
required for the distillation of this whisky 
was produced in Panama, the transaction 
may be considered not only as a direct 
stimulus to Panamanian agriculture but 
also as representing an increased diversi- 
fication of the country’s economy and 
exports. Further, like the lumber com- 
pany, it is another outstanding example 
of the results being achieved by the co- 
operation of United States private capital 
and technology working in conjunction 
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Beef cattle on range land, near Pacora, Republic of Panama. 
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PANAMA NATIONAL TOURIST COMMISSION 


In a small country town, Republic of 
Panama, 


with local interests in furtherance of 
Panama's economic possibilities. 


Other Enterprises and Plans 


OTHER RECENT DEVELOPMENTS in 
the related fields of industry and agri- 
culture are: 

(1) The proposed coffee-roasting 
plant, with a capital investment of not 


less than 30,000 balboas, to be erected 
within 2 years from April 1949. 

(2) The extension of plant facilities by 
the local canned-milk company to pro- 
duce canned agricultural products, ini- 
tially tomatoes. 

(3) The establishment by a large tai- 
loring firm of a factory to manufacture 
caps for the police and uniformed per- 
sonnel of private businesses. 

(4) The starting of a new soft-drink 
factory in the city of Chirtre. 

(5) The export by the local clay- 
products company of glazed tiles weigh- 
ing 21,000 pounds, to Venezuela. 

(6) The loan of $500,000 extended in 
January 1949 by the Panamanian branch 
of the Chase National Bank to the Agri- 
cultural, Livestock, & Industrial Bank to 
be used for rice purchases in order to 
stabilize prices and marketing. 


Shipping Plays Unusual Role 


OWING TO ITS STRATEGIC position 
as a crossroads between two oceans, Pan- 
ama traditionally has been interested in 
shipping, although, paradoxically, except 
for small inter-island and coastal vessels 
no shipping industry exists in the Repub- 
lic. There is, however, a large merchant 
fleet registered under the Panamanian 
flag, which, for the most part, is foreign 
owned and operated and rarely calls at 
either Panama’s three small interna- 
tional ports or the ports of Cristobal and 
Balboa located in the Canal Zone which 
serve as the points of entry for most of 
Panama’s international commerce. 
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Ata tile factory in the Republic of Panama. 


February 13. 1950 
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PANAMA NATIONAL TOURIST COMMISSION 


The Republic of Panama has a wealth of 
tourist attractions—a factor that should 
prove increasingly important in the 
country’s economic life. This scene is 
at the seaside town of Taboga, men- 
tioned in the accompanying article. 


The policy of the Panamanian Gov- 
ernment in encouraging foreign-owned 
vessels to register under its flag is part 
of its general policy of diversifying the 
country’s activities and sources of reve- 
nue. From the point of view of revenue 
to the National Government, it is esti- 
mated that more than 1,000,000 balboas 
are realized annually from registration 
and miscellaneous fees collected from 
consular services arising from the coun- 
try’s registered merchant fleet—a not 
inconsiderable sum compared with other 
forms of revenue available. 


Aviation Stimulated, Advan- 
tages Derived 


IN AVIATION as in shipping, Panama 
has endeavored to take advantage of its 
location in order to broaden the base of 
the country’s economy. Until 1947 prac- 
tically all international traffic in avia- 
tion was handled by the airport facilities 
at Albrook Field in the Canal Zone. On 
June 1, 1947, Panama’s new airport at 
Tocumen, approximately 15 miles north- 
east of Panama City, was opened offi- 
cially to the exclusive use of planes in 
local and international commercial traf- 
fic. At the same time, Paitilla Airport 
was designated as the one to be used for 
sport, training purposes, and as an emer- 
gency landing field for private aviation. 

Since its opening in 1947, at which 
time construction was not wholly com- 
plete, different international air lines 
have, from time to time, made Tocumen 
Airport the base of their operations in 

(Continued on p. 35) 









New Sugar Mill for 
Zululand, South Africa 


Bids are invited by the Union Tender and 
Supplies Board, Union of South Africa, for 
the establishment and exploitation of a 
central sugar-milling plant in the Pongola 
Settlement in northwest Zululand, Natal. 
Details and tender forms (No. S. O. 3853) are 
obtainable on application to the Chairman 
of the Union Tender and Supplies Board, 
P. O. Box 371, Pretoria, South Africa. Ten- 
ders close at 9 a. m., March 30, 1950. 

This is the second attempt of the South 
African Government to interest private 
sources in the establishment of a sugar mill 
at Pongola. The first attempt in 1945 in- 
volved a plant with an annual capacity of 
15,000 tons of sugar. The mill now under 
consideration would have an annual ca- 
pacity of 30,000 to 40,000 tons. 

The lack of a suitable transportation sys- 
tem in the Pongola district is the main de- 
tracting feature. The nearest railhead is at 
Gollel, 20 miles distant, where the single- 
track North Coast Line from Durban has its 
terminus. The cost of erecting housing for 
the factory staff must also be considered. 


Indian Firm Seeks Capital 
To Produce Cigarettes 


Kotoma Limited, of Rajarampuri, Kolha- 
pur, India, has indicated its interest in ob- 
taining the financial and technical cooper- 
ation of American firms in the establishment 
of a _ cigarette-manufacturing plant in 
India. The firm is particularly desirous of 
contacting cigarette manufacturers with a 
view to producing American brands. 

Present plans involve the production of 
300,000,000 cigarettes annually using im- 
ported Virginia tobacco. The firm estimates 
that the project will require an expenditure 
of 2,500,000 rupees (1 rupee=US$0.21), of 
which about 300,000 rupees will be needed 
for the manufacturing equipment. 

Interested patries may obtain full particu- 
lars from Kotoma Limited, Sankpal’s Bunga- 
low, 8th Lane, Rajarampuri, Kolhapur, 
India. 


Warehousing Facilities 
Offered U. S. Firms 


Facilities suitable as a distributing ware- 
house are offered to a United States firm 
maintaining a sales organization in Canada 
by Vitalustre Fur Cleaners, Limited, of 
Toronto. The firm has available for the 
above purpose a total of 5,000 square feet of 
space on one floor and 680 square feet in an 
adjoining office building. Expansion is pos- 
sible, because the Toronto concern has 7,500 
square feet of property on which it can 
build. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading con- 
ditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of International 
Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 
|Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Adhesives: 3 Hides and Skins: 72 
Agar-Agar (Papery): 41 Household Goods: 38, 39, 71 
Aircraft and Ship Signals: 48 Jewelers’ Item 18, 38, 39 
Air Express and Freight Forwarding: 78. Laces: 44 

Aluminum Wares: 16 Leather Articles: 20, 28, 43 
Ambergris: 52. Locomotive: 54 
Automotive Equipment, Accessories, and Machinery and Part 


Parts: 38, 62. Industrial—4, 15, 19, 27, 30, 46, 47, 56, 


Bamboo Wares: 38, 40 61, 63, 64, 69, 90 

Boneblack and Charcoal: 12 Ore- and Land-Moving Equipment—77 
Carborundum and Gilsonite: 67 Medical Equipment and Supplies: 55. 
Celluloid Articles: 38 Metals and Metal Products: 13, 68, 73, 83 


Chemicals; 3, 9, 45, 60, 66 Minerals: 66 
Chinaware and Lacquer Wares: 39 Notions: 39 
Clays: 23. Office Equipment and Supplies: 71, 79 
Clothing and Accessories: 7, 20, 22, 25, 58, Oil By-Products: 52 

59, 71, 76, 89 Oils (Edible and Inedible): 31, 33, 49, 52 
Coal Derivatives: 9 66, 82, 86 
Cotton (Raw): 83 Paste Coolants: 9 


Department Store Business: 84 Plastic Powder: 2 
Electrical Equipment, Appliances, and Radios and Equipment: 74, 88 
Supplies: 5, 88 Raffia Mats: 8&9 
Felt, Felt Compounds, and Buffing Com- Rags: 65 
pounds: 6, 8. Road Danger Lamps: 17 
Fireproofing Materials: 3 Rockets, Flares, and Fireworks: 48 
Floor Coverings: 87 Rope, Cord, String, and Related Products 


‘Foodstuffs: 11, 29, 32, 38, 50, 51, 86. 37. 


Forest Products: 21, 85. 
Freight Carriers: 10 


Scientific and Technical Equipment: 53 
Sporting Goods: 39, 70 


Furniture Fittings: 13. Textiles: 24, 26, 36, 42, 57, 58, 68, 75, 89 
General Merchandise: 39, 40. Title Survey Plate: 1 

Glassware: 38. Tobaccc: 57 

Granite and Limestone: 35 Toys: 34 

Hardware: 14, 38. Wire Netting: 39 
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The property offered is located in the west 
end of Toronto and is serviced by four street- 
car lines. There is no rail siding, but the 
Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway West Toronto stations are 
within 1 mile of the establishment. 

Further information is available from Al- 
pert Lackey, President, Vitalustre Fur Clean- 
ers, Limited, 24-28 Howard Park Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Egypt Invites Bids for 
Supply of Paper and Board 


Egypt’s Ministry of Finance will accept, 
until noon, February 28, 1950, bids covering 
the supply and delivery of paper and manila 
poard required by the Government press for 
the year 1950-51. Types and quantities 
needed are as follows: 


Quantity 
Item (in kilograms) 
Printing paper ’ 2. 450, 000 
Printing paper for circulars 430, 000 
Writing paper 1, 095, 000 
Manila board : 600, 000 
Paper for drawing books 515. 000 


One copy of bidding conditions and com- 
plete specifications may be obtained on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Copies of this document are 
also available free of charge from the Com- 
mercial Secretary, Royal Egyptian Embassy, 
9310 Decatur Place NW., Washington 8, D. C. 
The tender conditions specify that bidders 
must have a representative in Egypt. 

Bids should be addressed to the Director 
General of Administration and Stationery 
(Control of Stationery), Ministry of Finance, 
Dawawine, Cairo, Egypt. 


Ceylon Proposes To Build 
Ammonium-Sulfate Plant 


The Ceylon Government is reportedly con- 
sidering the establishment in Ceylon of a 
plant for the manufacture of 80,000 tons an- 
nually of ammonium sulfate. As soon as de- 
tails are completed, bids will be invited for 
the supply and erection of the factory and 
for its operation during a limited period 

Meanwhile, interested manufacturers and 
consulting engineers may obtain advance in- 
formation regarding this tentative project 
from the Counsellor, Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 
Wyoming Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


Montserrat Tomatoes 
Offered for Sale To U. S. 


A United States market for tomatoes is 
sought by Montserrat, an island of the Brit- 
ish West Indies. According to the Commis- 
sioner of Montserrat, 400,000 to 500,000 
pounds of tomatoes from this season's crop 
Will be available for export during the period 
mid-February to mid-May of this year. The 
tomatoes grown in Montserrat are of the 
Marglobe variety, and are said to be care- 
fully graded and packed in 30-pound lugs. 

For further information, interested im- 
porters and buyers are invited to correspond 
with Charlesworth Ross, Commissioner, 
Montserrat, British West Indies. 


T r 

New Busses To Be 

Bought by Surinam 

The Government of Surinam invites quo- 
tations covering the supply of eight new 
busses for city service. Specifications are 
briefly as follows: capacity, 32 to 35 persons; 
capable of doing 70 to 80 kilometers per 
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hour; inside height, 72 inches, with entrance 
and exit doors on the left side. 

It is understood that the Legislative Coun- 
cil has authorized a sum of approximately 
$50,393 for the purchase of these busses. 

Further details and information may be 
obtained from the Director of Public Works, 
Paramaribo, Surinam. 


Possibilities for Sale of 
Distilling Equipment 


American manufacturers and suppliers 
may have an opportunity to sell replacement 
parts and new equipment for coconut-oil 
distilleries in the British colony of Seychel- 
les [a group of islands in the Indian Ocean]. 

According to information received from 
the American Consulate at Mombasa, Kenya, 
British East Africa, if Seychelles distillers are 
unable to obtain their requirements :from 
the United Kingdom their applications for 
the import of machinery and plant from 
nonsterling areas would be given favorable 
consideration if forwarded through the Di- 
rector of Agriculture, Seychelles Agricultural 
Board, Victoria, Seychelles. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Canada—John Butterfield (engineer 
and land surveyor), Northern Ontario Build- 
ing, 330 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario, 
wishes to make arrangements with an Amer- 
ican company or individual for the manu- 
facture and marketing in the United States, 
on a royalty basis, of a device known as a 
“Title-Survey Plate.” He has a Certificate of 
Registration from the Copyright Office at 
Washington, D. C., dated December 7, 1949, 
and bearing the number CCI A—A 135464, 
Class A, which covers the plate. In describ- 
ing the uses of his plate, Mr. Butterfield 
states that, heretofore, property limits have 
been defined on the ground by survey stakes 
of wood or metal, set at angles or corners in 
property limits. When such stakes rot or 
are moved or displaced, the property limits 
become unstable. This uncertain demarca- 
tion causes increased work for both surveyor 
and lawyer, and a consequent greater cost 
to the owner. In the case of parcels of land 
on which buildings stand not too far from 
the property limits, metal plates can be 
affixed to the walls of such buildings and can 
be marked with the distances to the property 
limits. Such notices stabilize the lines per- 
manently and give legal disclosure. A com- 
plete description of the plate will be fur- 
nished to interested firms, upon request, to 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

2. Norway—Wm. A. Mohn & Sen A/S. 
(manufacturer of raw materials for plastics, 
exporter of canned fish products), 4 Bryggen, 
Bergen, seeks a United States firm, interested 
in manufacturing under license, plastic 
powder made from fish waste. Firm states 
that approximately all of the remaining por- 
tion of a fish after cutting off fillets is used, 
i. @., approximately 40% of the fish. The 
product is a protein, thermosetting plastic. 
Some of the products moulded from the 
plastic powder include buttons and toilet 
seats. The finished products vary in color 
from light pastel tints to black and trans- 
parent products. Firm states that products 
made from this powder are fireproof and will 
not split when worked. 

3. Norway—Norsk Kjemikalie A/S (man- 
ufacturer of American cosmetics, under con- 
tract), Sandvika, near Oslo, desires to 
contact United States manufacturers of 
insecticides, adhesives, fireproofing materials 
and/or similar specialties of high technical 
standards, for the purpose of producing these 
in Norway on a royalty basis, under licensing 
arrangement. Firm states that the manu- 


facture of such products in Norway would 
not include chemical reactions but princi- 
pally mixing of several materials and pack- 
ing. It estimates that it would be in a 
position to produce from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 
tubes, jars, or small boxes, or from 200,000 to 
300,000 kilograms in bags, cases and/or 
drums. Firm states that it is interested in 
producing most chemical technical products 
with the exception of cosmetics, inflammable 
or explosive materials, and materials with 
an unpleasant odor. It desires to manufac- 
ture products for which raw materials and 
packing materials are supplied by the Nor- 
wegian representative of the American firm; 
or, if the American firm has no representa- 
tive, it would act as agent, providing the 
raw materials and packing materials and 
organizing production and sales. Adver- 
tising expenditures in both cases may be 
taken over by the American firm. It sug- 
gests that if special machinery is needed for 
production of new products, this be im- 
ported or constructed in Norway—in either 
case to be the property of the United States 
firm. 


Import Opportunities 


4. Austria—Schaffer & Co. (manufacturers 
of electric detonators, shot-firing machines 
and appliances), 34 Sturzgasse, Vienna 
XV/10i1, wishes to export and seeks repre- 
sentative for shot-firing machines for all 
types of blasting; electric low-tension fuses; 
and testing units for shot-firing machines. 
Firm states that its shot-firing machines 
conform with the mining regulations exist- 
ing in the United States. Quality inspection 
at firm’s Vienna plant at its expense. Firm 
states that for many years it has exported 
throughout Europe and overseas, including 
the United States before the war. Addi- 
tional information and photographs are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

5. Austria—E. Schrack Elektrizitaetsak- 
tiengesellschaft, Wien (manufacturer) , 25-27 
Pottendorferstrasse, Vienna, offers to export 
and seeks agent for first-quality electric cir- 
cuit breakers with 1-4 poles with thermal 
and magnetic overload release. Quantities 
available: 50,000 units annually; present 
stock, 3,000 units. Quality inspection avail- 
able from Austrian authorities at producer’s 
expense; from foreign authorities any time 
desired at the expense of firm desiring report. 

6. Belgium—Fabrique de Feutres R. Bruch 
& Cie. S. A. (manufacturer, exporter), Neu- 
Moresnet (Canton d’Eupen), offers to manu- 
facture to order technical woven felts for the 
paper industries. 

7. Belgium—-G. Colpaert-Dabauche (man- 
ufacturer), 15 Rue Philippe le Bon, Brussels, 
is interested in exporting and obtaining a 
selling agent for women’s knit goods, such 
as sweaters, sweater coats, jackets, skirts, 
and dresses. Quality: High-quality knit 
goods made of fine Merino and cashmere 
yarns. Quantity: 10,000 units each month. 
Complete packing and shipping instructions 
are requested from potential United States 
buyers. 

8. Belgium—Graux, Slosse & Cie., Manu- 
facture Belge de Feutres (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 7/11 Rue des Fouleries, Ensival-lez- 
Verviers, offers to export and seeks agent for 
all felt compounds of wool and cattle hair in 
sheets, and buffing wheel compounds in all 
shapes. 

9. Belgium—Ets. Leysen & Paulwels, S. A. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 112 Rue Plancken- 
berg, Deurne-Antwerp, wishes to export and 
seeks representative for coal derivatives, 
such as raw and purified naphthalene, cre- 
sylic acids and dinitro ortho cresol. Firm 
also wishes to market in the United States a 
product it manufactures, called LARDINE, a 
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soluble paste coolant for use in machine 
shops. Further information and specifica- 
tions are available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

10. Belgium—Etablissements MERCURA 
(manufacturer), 51, Rue d’Artois, Brussels, 
wishes to export small hand-operated two- 
wheeled freight carriers, made of steel and 
light alloy tubing. Literature (in French) is 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

11. Denmark—Provision Import Co. (ex- 
port merchant and wholesaler) , Dampfaerge- 
vej 27, Copenhagen Freeport, desires to export 
and seeks representative for Danish canned 
mussels, first-class export quality. Samples 
may be obtained upon application to seller, 
at seller’s expense. Firm has no previous 
experience in shipping to the United States 
and would appreciate instructions regarding 
packing and any other instructions that 
buyer might find appropriate. 

12. Egypt—Ammoniac & Chemical Co. 
S. A. E. (manufacturers), 4 Sultan el Saheb 
Street, Cairo, wishes to export any desired 
grists of boneblack and charcoal for sugar 
refining and making pigments and paints. 

13. England—J. D. Beardmore & Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer and export merchant), 56/81 
Cleveland Street, Fitzroy Square, London, 
W. 1, offers to sell on an outright sales basis 
ferrous and nonferrous metalware, and metal 
furniture fittings including locks and cas- 
tors. Illustrated catalog is obtainable, on a 
loan basis, from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

14. England—Boonzaier Inventions (man- 
ufacturer), 29 Huntingtower Road, Grant- 
ham, Lincs., offers to export safety hammer 
wedges for all kinds of tool handles, trestle 
legs, and ladder rungs. Quantity: 30,000 
wedges each month. Literature and price 
list available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

15. England—Ellison Hawks Ltd. (export 
merchants), Victoria House, Hoghton Street, 
Southport, Lancs., wishes to export high- 
grade emulsifiers for ice cream, bakery, oils, 
cosmetics, pharmaceutical and soap indus- 
tries. Specifications: %, 3, and 1 hp. 
motors. Further information and literature 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

16. England—A. Kahn (The Kaymet Co.), 
(manufacturer), 41 Kennington Lane, Lon- 
don, S.E. 11, wishes to export and seeks rep- 
resentative for high-quality anodised alum- 
inum ware, such as trays, tea carts, vases, 
fruit bowls, and ashtrays. Catalog and sample 
tray will be furnished to interested firms, on 
a loan basis, by Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

17. England—Alexander Kenyon & Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Victoria Bridge, Manchester 
3, offers to export high-quality road danger 
lamps. Illustrated leaflet obtainable on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

18. England—Martin’s Products Limited 
(manufacturer), 92 Turnmill Street, London, 
E. C. 1, offers to export £3,000 worth each 
month of art cameos, ivory carvings, and an- 
tique cigarette cases. A few photographs and 
price lists available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

19. England—John Mills & Co. (Llanidloes) 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Railway Foundry, 
Llanidloes, Montgomery, wishes to export 
high-quality hydraulic high-speed presses, 
from 2 to 500 tons capacity. Literature is 
available to interested firms, on a loan basis, 
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from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. England—W. J. Roeder & Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Vale Road, Tottenham, Lon- 
don, N. 4, offers to sell approximately £5,000 
worth of leather handbags each month, to 
retail from $7.95 to $15. 

21. England—Robert A. Weiss (timber 
agent and broker), 7 & 8 Princes Street, Lon- 
don, E. C. 2, offers to export large quantities 
of West African tropical hardwood logs and 
lumber for manufacturing veneers, prime or 
FAQ grades. Firm offers mahogany, limba, 
agba,and abura. A United States representa- 
tive is also desired. 

22. England—The Yeovil Glove Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Reckleford, Yeovil, Somer- 
set, wishes to export medium- and high-grade 
gloves, lined or unlined, of doeskin, fine cape, 
cape and hog skins, or real fur back. Quan- 
tity: 2,000 dozen pairs of gloves each month 
or more. 

23. France—Société Argirec (producers, 
wholesalers and _ exporters), Montguyon, 
Charente-Maritime, has available for export 
large quantities of the following good-qual- 
ity clays: refractory, fire, ceramic, regenerator, 
“chamotte”’ and pottery. Firm offers raw, 
ground, or pulverized clays. Firm would ap- 
preciate receiving instructions and available 
information from potential importers. 

24. France — Société a  Responsabilité 
Limitée Leon Bonte et Compagnie (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 309 Grande Rue, Roubaix 
(Nord), offers on an outright sales basis all 
qualities of woolen fabrics, plain and fancy, 
for men’s and ladies’ wearing apparel. Quan- 
tities available: 500,000 meters (546,805.5 
yards) annually. 

25. France—Etablissements G. Leriche et 
Compagnie (formerly Etablissements 
Erialys), (manufacturer), 1-3 Rue de Biennes, 
Aire-sur-la-Lys (Pas-de-Calais) , wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agent for unlimited quantities 
of fine-grade half hose, socks, and anklets, 
made of wool, flax, and nylon. Jacquard pat- 
terns, in fine Derby rib and back stitch. 

26. France—Leroux Fréres (manufacturer, 
exporter, wholesaler), 128 Rue de Tourcoing, 
Roubaix (Nord), wishes to export and seeks 
agent for best-quality upholstery fabrics (ex- 
cept printed cloth) of velvet, cotton, wool, 
flax, silk; and artificial tertiles in pieces 50 
meters long. 

27. France—Société Anonyme des Ateliers 
Pingris et Mollet-Fontaine Réunis (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 4 Rue Virginie Ghesquiere, 
Lille (Nord), offers the following commodi- 
ties for export to the United States: installa- 
tions for the distillation and manufacture of 
chemical products; distilleries of ethyl alco- 
hol (from any base); installations for refin- 
ing chemical products by distilling-rectifying 
processes; installations for the manufacture 
of vinyl chlorides, cellulose acetate rayon, 
plastics, synthetic rubber, methanol, formal- 
dehyde, ammonia, benzol, phenol, liquid ory- 
gen and others; installations for the treat- 
ment of pyrolignic liqueurs and wood carbon- 
izing; installations for the manufacture of 
various organic chemical products and for the 
extraction of palm oils. Illustrated catalog 
is available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

28. France—Etablissements Arthur Valen- 
tin (manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 143 
Rue de Leers, Roubaix (Nord), wishes to 
export and seeks agent for chrome and oak 
tanned leather articles, such as couplings, 
rub aprons, pecking cords for combing, spin- 
ning and weaving mills, and beltings for all 
industries. 

29. French West Africa—Salime Naif (ex- 
port-import agent), 35, ‘Avenue William 
Ponty, Dakar, offers to export very good qual- 
ity honey, 42°-43°. Firm states honey was 
gathered during the months of February, 





March, and April 1949, and placed in iron 
barrels. Firm will make available to trade 
in the United States approximately 500 tons 
a year. Inasmuch as the exporter claimeg 
that shipments of honey have been made jn 
similar packing material to the United States 
in the past it is assumed that his method of 
packing meets with the United States sanj. 
tary laws. Further information and price 
of honey obtainable from Commercial In. 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

30. Germany—Verlag Herbert Stiinings 
(publisher of “Export Anzeiger’’), Bergstrasse 
11, Hamburg 1, wishes to contact on behalf 
of its German subscribers (manufacturers of 
industrial plant and machinery) American 
iron and steel mills, machinery manufactur. 
ers, shipyards and foundries, manufacturers 
of paints and lacquers, automobile manufac- 
turers and workshops, railway companies, 
printing plants, paper processors, power sta- 
tions and electro-motor plants, and tele. 
phone exchanges. Firm offers to forward to 
such firms copies of the Export Anzeiger 
which lists German producers of equipment 
used by these industries. 

31. Greece—Avgoustinos Brothers (manu- 
facturers of sulfured olive oil and soap), 
Zante, has available for export 100 to 150 
metric tons of sulfured olive oil extracted 
from olive kernels by means af sulfuric car- 
bon. Quality: Green sulfured oil of the 
1949-50 crop, foreign matter and moisture 
content 3 percent. Firm states it shipped 
Olive oil to the United States from 1918 to 
1940. It is suggested, however, that instruc- 
tions be given for all orders. 

32. Greece—Const. I. Papaioannou (export 
merchant of olives), Karapaneika Square, 
Agrinion, offers on an outright sale basis 
black olives in brine grown in the districts 
of Amfissa, Agrinion, and Volos. Grades of- 
fered: Colossal, 54-57 olives per pound; 
Jumbo, 57-64 olives per pound; and Extra 
Jumbo, 64-70 olives per pound. Inspection 
of quality, weight, and packing is conducted 
at the port of shipment by a Greek Govern- 
mental Committee consisting of a Customs 
officer, a representative of the local Chamber 
of Commerce, and a Government agronomist. 
Inspection expenses are charged to the ship- 
per. Additional information including price 
of olives may be obtained from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

33. Guatemala—Peyre y Kong Ltda. (man- 
ufacturer), Calle Calderon, Guatemala City, 
offers to sell prime-quality sesame oil, in 
drums of 55 gallons. A. O. C. S. Specifica- 
tions. Firm will forward samples of sesame 
oil to interested United States firms, upon 
request 

34. Ireland—Ashe & Co., Limited (manu- 
facturer), 18-19 Chatham Street, Dublin, 
seeks markets for first-quality soft toys, 
such as teddy bears, rabbits, and dogs. Toys 
are of varying sizes, and made from sheep- 
skin. Firm will forward samples upon re- 
quest. Firm is desirous of appointing agents 
in the Pacific, Southern, and Mid-West 
States. Illustrated leaflet (in color) is avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

35. Ireland—John Sisk & Son (Dublin), 
Limited (builders, civil engineering con- 
tractors, and quarry owners), Wilton Works, 
Pembroke Row, Lower Baggot Street, Dublin, 
offers to sell approximately 25,000 long tons 
of Eastern Irish white and Western Irish red 
granite in blocks, slabs, and curbing. Also, 
about 25,000 long tons of Connaught lime- 
stone. Additional information on the above 
commodities may be obtained from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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36. Italy—Lanificio del Luterano (manu- 
facturer), Via Frascati (P.O. Box 153), Prato 
(Florence), desires to export carded woolen 
and mized woolen fabrics. 

37. Italy—Canapificio Giuseppe Peruzzi 
(manufacturer), 4 Via Quintino Sella, 
verona, desires to export rope, cord, string, 
and related products. Manufacturer will 
meet any standards set by buyer. Firm 
would appreciate receiving all instructions 
relative to specifications, marking, and pack- 
ing, from potential importers. 

38. Japan—Chitose Trading Co. (im- 
porters and exporters), P. O. Box No. 29, 
Fukushima, Osaka, wishes to export all kinds 
of bamboo wares, imitation pearls, bicycles, 
celluloid articles, enameled ware, glassware, 
hardware, and green tea. 

39. Japan-—Japan Metalware Manufactur- 
ing Co., Ltd. (manufacturers and exporters), 
No. 17, 3-chome, Nakaokachimachi, Taito-ku, 
Tokyo, offers to export leather watch bands 
and metal expansion bands, spring rods for 
watch cases, cigarette cases and lighters, 
hand and machine sewing needles, sanitary 
wares, fish hooks and guts, wire nettings, 
chinaware and lacquer wares, and general 
merchandise. 

40. Japan—-Taiheiyo Bussan Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturers and exporters), 1515 Dai- 
putsu-Dori, Beppu, wishes to export general 
merchandise, bamboo goods such as fishing 
poles, rakes, vaulting poles, rug poles, and 
bamboo baskets 

41. Japan—-Takeda Chemical Industry Co., 
Ltd., Izumigawadori, Imabari, offers to ex- 
port its new product—papery agar-agar. 
Further information and sample available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 

42. Japan—-Haruji Uchida & Co., (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 18 Naniwa Cho Kitaku, 
Osaka, wishes to export silk and rayon labels 
used by manufacturers of shirts and blouses, 
made according to buyer's aspecifications 
Sample catalog and price list available on 
a loan bosis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

43. Japan--Yamamoto Bag Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
384 Nishi Nagai-cho, Higashi Sumiyoshi-ku, 
Osaka, desires to contact importers of lug- 
gage and leather goods. 

44. Malta—Attard & Agius (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 25, Lascaris Wharf, 
Valletta, offers to export all Kinds of hand- 
made Maltese lace (silk, linen, cotton), such 
as doilies, runners, tablecloths, luncheon 
sets, collar and cuff sets, edgings and 
trimmings. 

45. Mexico—-Roberto Calvillo (customs 
broker), Edificio Sauer, Despacho 232, Ciudad 
Juarez, Chihuahua, has available for export 
large quantities of candelilla war. Firm also 
seeks a representative in each of the follow- 
ing States: New York and Illinois. 

46. Netherlands—N. V. Allan & Co’s 
Koninklijke Nederlandsche Fabrieken van 
Meubelen en Spoorwegmaterieel (manufac- 
turer), 244 Kleiweg, Rotterdam, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for first-class electro- 
hydraulic pressbrakes, 30-200 tons; and elec- 
tro-hydraulic guillotine shears, 44’’~1"'. 

47. Norway—F. W. Holst (commission mer- 
chant), 11 Tollbugaten, (P.O. Box 763), Oslo, 
wishes to export hosiery mending machines 
known as SPEEDOMASK Type G. Mending 
machines are small, weighing less than 2 
pounds, size 20 x 23 centimeters. Specifica- 
tions: 1,500-2,000 stitches per minute. 
Capacity: 300-400 repairs every 8 hours. 
Motor equipped for AC or DC. Mlustrated 
literature is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

48. Scotland—Thomas Hammond & Co. 
(manufacturer, exporter), Craigmillar, Edin- 
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burgh 9, desires to export first-class ship and 
aircraft signals, fireworks, Very lights, sig- 
nal rockets, and flares. Firm is particularly 
interested in contacting firms in the coastal 
areas. Firm would appreciate receiving in- 
formation on labeling requirements and other 
information concerning trade-marks, chemi- 
cal content, size, State laws regarding fire- 
works, and storage requirements. Descrip- 
tive booklet and price list available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
a.. © 

49. Syria—Elias F. Aczam & Co. (export 
merchant and wholesaler), P. O. B. 320, Da- 
mascus, seeks direct purchasers for 600 metric 
tons of olive oil, 1% to 8% acidity as re- 
quested. 

50. Syria—Antoine Michel Siouffi (commis- 
sion merchant), P. O. B. 11, Damascus, seeKs 
direct purchasers for 25,000 sausage casings. 
Specifications: Originals of 22 cm. to 32 cm. 
length, and 17 cm. to 28 cm. diameter (75% 
sheep casings and 25% goat casings). 

51. Turkey—Sukru Karamahmetoglu (ex- 
porter), 11-12 Osmaniye Caddesi, Mirkelam 
Han, Izmir, has available for export 50 metric 
tons of first-quality standard pistachio nuts, 
unshelled. Price available upon request to 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

52. Union of South Africa—Union Whal- 
ing Company Limited (importer of equip- 
ment, manufacturer, exporter and wholesaler 
of whale and sperm oil and byproducts), 
397/9 Smith Street, Durban, has available for 
export 6,000 tons of crude sperm oil. Annual 
production of sperm oil is 3,000 tons, prac- 
tically all of which could be earmarked for 
the United States if suitable connections 
could be made. Firm states that it believes 
there is a greater demand for refined sperm 
oil, and it has undertaken to refine small 
amounts of crude sperm oil and would be 
prepared to continue this work on a greater 
scale if a market for the product exists. It is 
understood that the sperm oil has been re- 
fined in accordance with U.S. Navy standards 
and is of a type Known as “bleached winter” 
sperm oil. Also, firm offers for sale sperma- 
ceti a byproduct obtained during the re- 
fining of sperm oil. Firm believes this 
product possesses characteristics which 
would make it valuable as a base for cos- 
metics, polishes, and similar articles. Dur- 
ing its whaling operations, the firm gathers 
a small supply of ambergris, a basic ingredi- 
ent in the making of perfume. A substantial 
amount has been stock piled and the firm 
would welcome inquiries from interested im- 
porters. Price of crude sperm oil may be 
obtained from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25 D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


53. Australia—The J & T. Trading Co., 88 
Hay Street, Leichhardt, Sydney, seeKs pur- 
chase quotations from manufacturers for one 
ultra-violet quartz spectrophotometer—ana- 
lyzing in the ultra-violet range at 328 mu of 
Vitamin “A” in fishoil. 

54. Belgian Congo—G. T. G. Leleu (com- 
mercial agent), Boite Postale 520, Leopold- 
ville, invites catalogs and prices for one Diesel 
locomotive, 50 hp. for use for loads up to 180 
tons on industrial railroad of gage of 3’6’’ 
(1.067 meters). 

55. Ecuador—EDCO, S. A. (importer, whole- 
saler), Palacio del Comercio, P. O. Box 2723, 
Quito, seeks purchase quotations for all types 
of hypodermic needles (surgical, veterinary, 
dental), particularly of glass; also, all types 
of hospital equipment, including beds and 
surgical tables. 

56. France—Société Anonyme des Ateliers 
Pingris et Mollet-Fontaine Réunis (manu- 
facturer), 4 Rue Virginie Ghesquiere, Lille 


(Nord), seeks quotations for corrosion re- 
sistant steels and valves, both for the chem- 
ical industries. Also, firm invites American 
manufacturers or inventors of chemical 
processing machinery to submit proposals 
permitting them to manufacture such ma- 
chinery under license and to sell to and 
install for their European clients. 

57. French West Africa—André Pagliano 
(importing distributor), 19, Avenue Maginot, 
Dakar, Senegal, seeks purchase quotations 
for tertiles, and good-quality leaf tobacco. 
Firm is interested in receiving samples with 
price quotations. 

58. Germany—Josef Henninger (whole- 
saler),Bohnesmiihlgasse 5/7,Wiurzburg, seeks 
quotations from exporters of wool yarns 
(knitting yarn, wool for sport articles, fancy 
yarns); woolen stockings; and bed tickings. 

59. Germany—Jaeger & Mirow (importing 
distributor), 20 Neuerwall, Hamburg, seeks 
purchase quotations for 1,000 dozen pairs of 
finest-quality socks and nylon stockings. 
Packing instructions: cellophane bags for 
each pair, packed in paper per dozen pair, 
shipments in wooden boxes containing 100 
dozen each. 

60. Germany—Gebriider Siepmann G. m. 
b. H. (importer, exporter), Karl-Schurz- 
Strasse 50, Bremen, wishes quotations for 
polyvinyl acetate of U. S. origin. Further 
information is obtainable from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

61. Germany—Wassmann & Co., Baum- 
wollbérse, Postfach 766m Bremen, seeks 
quotations from manufacturers of teztile 
machinery for making turkish toweling, bath 
towels and wash cloths. Specifications: 
Automatic, preferably capable of producing 
yardage at least 90.55 inches wide, with or 
without Jacquard pattern. 

62. Iceland—H jalti Bjérnsson & Co. 
(wholesale merchants and commission 
agents), P. O. Box 658, Reykjavik, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for electrical parts for Jeeps. 

63. India—Bashimal Tirathram (importers 
and stockists of iron, steel, hardware, tools 
and glass sheets), 72/74 Bhajipala Lane, 
Bombay 3, seeks quotations from firms in a 
position to supply machinery for making 
steel butt hinges locally. Hinges to be made 
are as follows: 


Sizes in 

inches. 1% 2 2% 3 a 5 
Width of 

hinge in 

milli- 

meters __ 38 50.6 63.6 78 101.2 127.5 
Monthly 

output 

in mil- 

l1ton 


pieces__ 03 03 5.8 5.8 1.4 0.1 


Firm states it wishes to produce the above 
quantity of steel butt hinges from the cold 
rolled strips, which will either be supplied 
by its Government or imported. Electric 
power supply of 380 kilowatts is stated to be 
available and increased power can be ar- 
ranged in Bombay according to the needs. 

64. India—Shri Laxmi Agency, Gujari, 
Kolhapur, Bombay Province, is interested in 
establishing a factory for the manufacture 
of playing cards. Production capacity (of 
the proposed factory) will depend upon the 
plant and machinery details furnished by 
American firms. Participation of both tech- 
nical and financial nature—particularly 
technical—is sought from the United States, 
Also, firm states that it would welcome the 
opportunity to manufacture any well-known 
brand of American playing card in India 
with the cooperation of its patented manu- 
facturer in the United States on mutually 
agreed terms. 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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NEWS by COU 
Prepared in Areas Division, 
Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce 


Aden 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
AT ADEN 
(Dated January 10, 1950) 


Aden firms engaged in the export of the 
produce of Ethiopia, Somaliland Protector- 
ate, Eritrea, and the Yemen had a very sat- 
isfactory trade with the United States during 
December. Exports exceeded $538,000, which 
was a decided improvement over shipments 
in the preceding month of $377,153. Once 
more goatskins resumed their place as the 
leading dollar earner of the area with a value 
of $264,291, followed by coffee with more 
than $189,000 and sheepskins priced at 
$67,471. Remnant exports consisted of such 
varied items as Ethiopian red chillies, myrrh 
and opopanax gums, cheetah, civet and calf 
skins with a total valuation of more than 
$13,500. 

Retail merchants reported an exceptionally 
good Christmas trade. This was due to a 
large extent to the fact that suitable seasonal 
merchandise of good quality and fairly mod- 
erate prices was available for the first time 
in several years. General wholesale and re- 
tail trade was also at a high level because of 
the arrival of large shipments of goods from 
Hong Kong and Japan. 

The Director of Public Works invited 
tenders for the erection of quarters for the 
staff of the proposed Aden College at Sheikh 
Othman. Consideration is now being given 
to having all the work on this project carried 
on at the same time. 

The general town-planning program has 
advanced to the stage where additional sites 
for commercial buildings and first-class resi- 
dential buildings in the Maala area of Aden 
are now being offered for long-term lease. 
It is expected that considerable construction 
will be carried on during 1950, as many firms 
and individuals have been waiting to obtain 
suitable property which is just now becoming 
available. 

During the latter part of December, actual 
construction started in Aden on a group of 
three buildings being erected for the account 
of a French shipping concern. 

Importers report an upward trend in prices 
on many types of merchandise being received 
from Europe. This is offset to some extent 
by greater availability of better-quality 
products. 


Austria 


Exchange and Finance 
EXEMPTION OF U. S. CITIZENS FROM CER- 
TAIN PROPERTY TAXES 


United States citizens who own property 
in Austria but who do not reside in that 
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country are exempted from the payment of 
taxes on certain types of property located in 
Austria which would otherwise have to be 
paid under the Austrian Capital Levy Law of 
July 7, 1948, and the Austrian Capital Appre- 
ciation Levy Law of the same date. This ex- 
emption has been made by a decree dated 
December 31, 1949, issued by the Austrian 
Minister of Finance 

If such taxes on these particular kinds of 
assets have already been paid, application 
for refund should be made to local tax offices 
in Austria. The exemption does not affect 
the obligation of United States citizens to 
file declarations and to pay taxes on other 
assets in Austria affected by the Capital Levy 
and Capital Appreciation Levy Laws of July 
7, 1948. 

The particular assets located in Austria 
which are exempted from taxation if owned 
by United States citizens are described in 
the Laws as “domestic capital,’’ which is de- 
fined as “means of payment and securities 
located within this country (Austria), fur- 
thermore deposits and other credits with 
domestic banking instiutions as well as 
claims against domestic debtors. Not in- 
cluded under domestic capital are claims re- 
sulting from reinsurance contracts with do- 
mestic banking institutions as far as it can 
be shown that they result from such rein- 
surance contracts.” 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BOLIVIAN Tax ON LuxuRY IMPORTS PUT 
INTO EFFECT 


A tax of 21, percent ad valorem on im- 
ports of luxury articles, provided for by a law 
promulgated on January 3, 1949, was put 
into effect by Bolivian Supreme Decree No 
1842 of December 20, 1949, according to a 
report of January 12, 1950, from the United 
States Embassy at La Paz 

By the term “luxury articles” is meant all 
articles imported with foreign exchange pur- 
chased at the free-market rate, as dis- 
tinguished from exchange purchased at the 
official or differential rate. The decree pro- 
vides that the tax shall be collected on all 
imports made subsequent to September 21, 
1949. The tax will be collected on imports 
made with divisas proprias—exchange ac- 
quired by importers from the gray market 
and other non-Governmental sources—be- 
tween September 22, 1949, and October 6, 
1949, when a decree establishing a legal free- 
market rate of exchange was issued and put 
into operation 

For the purpose of assessing the new ad 
valorem tax, the values in foreign currency 
of luxury imports will be converted at the 
official rate of exchange (42 bolivianos to the 
dollar). Inasmuch as the current free-mar- 
ket rate is 116.20 to the dollar, the new 21, 
percent tax actually will amount to nine- 












tenths of 1 percents on the actual cost of 
the articles involved 

| For announcement of legal sanction of the 
free-market exchange rate, see FOREIGN Com. 
MERCE WEEKLY Of November 14, 1949.] 


1948 IMPORT PERMITS CANCELED 


The Banco Central of Bolivia announced 
on December 24, 1949, that import permits 
issued during 1948, which had not been 
utilized, would be canceled automatically 
on December 31, 1949, according to a report 
of December 29, 1949, from the United States 
Embassy at La Paz Beginning January 2, 
1950, banks may not sell foreign exchange to 
cover import permits issued prior to Janu- 
ary 2, 1949. In the case of collections or let- 
ters of credit pending liquidation at banks 
covered by permits antedating 1949, importers 
having merchandise in transit might make 
application for new licenses which would be 
granted preferential attention. Import per- 
mits issued in 1948 for machinery will be 
fully valid within the time limit stipulated 
in the permit 


Burma 


Commercial Laws Digests 


CHANGES IN MINING RULES 


On December 29, 1949, the Government of 
Burma added the following significant sec- 
tions to the Mineral Concessions Rules (1946) 
affecting private investment in metallic 
minerals 

Section 53 The methods used in the 
working of the license or the lease shall be 
based upon such approved principles as 
ensure the maximum economic exploitation 
without unnecessary depletion of any min- 
eral resources covered by the license or the 
lease and avoid damage to or Waste of min- 
eral resources in adjacent areas and preclude 
avoidable damage to the surface of the land 
covered by the license or the lease or the 
crops, buildings, structures, or other prop- 
erties thereon 

Section 54 The President shall at all 
times have the right 

(a) unless specifically agreed to the con- 
trary between Government and the licensee 
or the lessee, to acquire an interest in the 
business of the licensee or the lessee, For 
this purpose the value of the business shall 
at the option of Government be taken to be 
either the subscribed capital of the business 
at the price of issue or the value of the 
physical assets of the licensee or the lessee, 
employed or intended to be employed for the 
working of the license or the lease, and shall 
in either case include any increase in the 

‘These sections have been edited to some 
extent For other details concerning Bur- 
ma’s policy with respect to foreign invest- 
ment, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Sep- 
tember 12, 1949 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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capital of the business contemplated at the 
time of the acquisition: 

Provided that any dispute as regards the 
value of the physical assets shall be deter- 
mined by two arbitrators, one to be nomi- 
nated by the President and the other by the 
licensee or the lessee, or, in case of disagree- 
ment between the arbitrators, by an umpire 
to be appointed by the arbitrators in writing 
pefore proceeding with the arbitration, and 
the decision of such arbitrators or umpire 
shall be final; 

(b) unless specifically agreed to the con- 
trary between Government and the licensee 
or the lessee, to require the licensee or the 
lessee to permit citizens of the Union, or 
companies incorporated in the Union at least 
60 percent of whose capital is owned by 
Burmese citizens, to purchase up to 40 per- 
cent of all capital stocks and debentures 
issued from time to time; 

(ec) to require the licensee or the lessee to 
employ citizens of the Union in his organiza- 
tion at all levels and in all branches, includ- 
ing technical and administrative, and to 
provide and arrange for the training in the 
Union and abroad of Burmese citizens with 
a view to the replacement of foreign by 
indigenous personnel on the expiration of 
the period of the lease. Government may 
make such contribution toward the cost of 
training abroad as it may deem fit in par- 
ticular cases The number of indigenous 
personnel required to be employed or trained 
shall not be less than the proportions set 
forth below 

To be employed or trained during the first 
period of 5 years of the lease: one-eighth of 
the total 

To be employed during the same period 
of 5 years of the lease: one-fourth of the 
total 

To be employed during the third period of 
5 years of the lease: one-half of the total. 

Provided that the President may vary the 
proportions and specify the same in any lease 
to be granted or renewed 

The licensee or the lessee shall submit on 
January 1 of each year a statement of the 
technical and administrative personnel em- 
ployed and of the number of Burmese citi- 
zens who are being trained or who are 
proposed for training in the Union and 
abroad with a view to their employment by 
the licensee or the lessee on completion of 
training; 

(d) to require the licensee or the lessee to 
employ such percentage of indigenous labor 
as may be prescribed by the President. 

Section 55. Where an existing license or 
lease contains any stipulation restricting any 
right conferred under such license or lease 
to any class of persons other than citizens 
of the Union, such stipulation shall be de- 
leted from any renewal of such license or 
lease 

Section 56. The licensee or the lessee shall 
maintain adequate standards of labor in 
regard to working conditions, terms of em- 
ployment, amenities and social benefits, and 
In general shall always endeavor to improve 
the conditions and prospects of labor. 

Section 57. A license or lease may contain 
a provision empowering the President to 
require the licensee or the lessee to under- 
take such further processing, refining and 
other treatment of minerals in the Union of 
Burma as may appear necessary or desirable 
in the interests of national security or of 
general industrial development, provided 
that where it is proved to the satisfaction 
of the President that there exists any diffi- 
culty in complying with such requirement 
he may take such action as he may deem 
fit in order to remove such difficulty. 





A propane-gas bottling plant has been 
installed near Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 


February 13, 1950 





July 1948. 


Ecuador, and Guatemala. 


indebtedness. 





Export Credit Information of Latin-American Countries 


Two important developments were evident during December in the Latin- 
American export collection experience of the 15 banks reporting monthly to 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
for collection but not yet paid declined by $16,000,000. 
monthly decline so far recorded and reduced the total Latin-American draft 
indebtedness reported by these banks to $161,000,000. 
number of collections paid during the month rose by 3.883 items to 22,335, 
the largest number paid in any month of 1949. 

In the case of both developments, Brazil accounted for most of the change. 
During December that country reduced its draft indebtedness, as reported 
by the 15 banks, by $18,000,000 from $115,000,000 to $97,000,000. The 
December reduction in Brazil’s draft indebtedness was the largest monthly 
change so far registered in these reports. 
tion items paid by Brazil during the month was 5,895—more than double the 
number of items paid during November and the largest number paid since 


The dollar volume of export drafts outstanding against Argentina showed 
some decline in December, and smaller reductions were reported for Peru, 
Colombia and Venezuela, on the other hand, 
showed sizable increases in the dollar amount of outstanding draft 


The downward trend in the dollar amount of outstanding confirmed letters 
of credit was halted during December. 
America increased by $3,000,000 to $122.000,000. 


First, the total of drafts sent out 
This was the largest 


Second, the total 


Furthermore, the number of collec- 


These unused credits for Latin 








. 
Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT CONTROLS SUSPENDED ON CERTAIN 
ITEMS 


According to Canadian Order-in-Council 
P. C. 6535, dated December 29, 1949, Canadian 
import controls have been suspended on mo- 
tion-picture film negatives and positives 
under tariff items ex238a and 657a and on 
motion-picture cameras and parts for pro- 
fessional use under tariff item ex462b. Such 
items had been permitted into Canada only 
under special allotments issued by the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce, under 
Schedule III of the Emergency Exchange 
Conservation Act. 

The same order-in-council also suspended 
import controls on tariff item 438f, hot- 
rolled strip of iron or steel with rolled or 
mill edge of a class or kind not made in 
Canada, when imported for use in the manu- 
facture of automobiles, busses, and fire en- 
gines. Imports of hot-rolled strip of iron or 
steel had also been subject to allotments 
issued by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce. 


chil 
Chile 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES REDUCED ON MEDICINAL 
SOLUTION, SERUMS, VACCINES, ETC., IN 
AMPOULES, FOR HYPODERMIC INJECTIONS 


Import duties on medicinals in ampoule 
containers used for hypodermic injections 
were reduced from 37.50 to 25 gold pesos a 
legal kilogram by decree-law No. 9082 of 
November 26, 1949, effective December 16, 
1949, according to a report of December 23, 
1949, from the United States Embassy at 
Santiago. 


In addition to the duties, these medica- 
ments are subject to an import tax of 3 per- 
cent which is assessed on the c. i. f. value 
plus the amount of duty. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


RECENT CHANGES IN EXCHANGE-CONTROL 
PROCEDURES AND ORGANIZATION—COR- 
RECTION 


In the second paragraph of the item bear- 
ing the above title appearing in ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 2, 1950, the 
tariff number following “brandy, whisky, gin 
and similar items” should read “item 68” 
instead of “item 67.” 


NEW REGULATIONS ON PROFIT 
REMITTANCES 


By regulation No. 17 of December 16, 1949, 
the Colombian Government’s Board of Di- 
rectors of the Office of Exchange Control 
established a new regime governing the 
exportation of profits derived from imported 
capital. 

The most significant feature of this regu- 
lation is that which limits exportable profits 
to the same proportion of the legally reg- 
istered imported capital as exists between 
an enterprise’s total profits and its net worth 
(patrimony). For example, an organization 
with a net worth of 1,000,000 pesos and total 
annual profits of 200,000 pesos, now is au- 
thorized to remit annually 20 percent of its 
legally registered, imported capital. 

In recognition of the fact that many for- 
eign investors in past years have expanded 
their operations and hence increased their 
net worth by turning profits back into the 
business, it is provided that in those cases 
in which such capitalization of profits has 
been approved by the Office of Exchange 
Control, the amount of such capital increases 
is added to the actual capital importations 
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and future profits may be remitted in pro- 
portion to the sum of the two. For the 
many cases in which exportable profits were 
added to working capital without reference 
to the Office of Exchange Control, it is 
stipulated that the interested parties now 
should request the formal registration of 
the capitalized profits. 

If the Office of Exchange Control considers 
that such capitalization is in the best 
economic interests of the country, approval 
of the registration will be granted. If the 
increased capitalization is not considered to 
be desirable, it is provided that the profits 
involved be exported provided there exists 
a right to do so. The interpretation of this 
last provision will be made by the Exchange 
Control Office. 

It is required that applications for the 
release of exchange to make profit remit- 
tances be made within 6 months after the 
end of the year in which the profits were 
earned. Applications for registration of 
capitalized profits also must be made within 
the same period. Oil companies and gold-, 
silver-, or platinum-mining operations are 
exempt from this regulation, and profits de- 
rived from such investments will continue 
to be regulated by existing law. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


FunDs DERIVED FROM SURTAX TO BE USED 
FOR FINANCING PAZ DE RIo STEEL PROJ- 
ECT 


By the issuance of a Presidential Decree on 
December 20, 1949, the Colombian Govern- 
ment guaranteed the financing of the Paz de 
Rio Steel Project through the channeling of 
certain tax funds to its construction, reports 
the United States Embassy, Bogota. News- 
paper reports have indicated that the sum 
available for the project will amount to about 
8,000,000 pesos (the peso is valued officially 
at approximately $0.51 U.S. currency) annu- 
ally, although certain Government and busi- 
ness sources have indicated that the sum may 
be as high as 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 pesos 
annually. The substantial resources now to 
be made available to the steel project are to 
be derived from the 5 percent tax on taxable 
net incomes over 10,000 pesos, the proceeds 
of which in the future will be split between 
the Institute of Territorial Credit and the 
Paz de Rio National Steel Project, instead of 
going entirely to the Institute, as was pre- 
viously the case. 

The principal provisions of the new decree 
regarding the Paz de Rio project are as 
follows: 

(1) The 5 percent surtax on net taxable 
incomes over 10,000 pesos authorized in law 
No. 85 of 1946 (see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of July 5, 1947, for announcement), shall re- 
main in effect for a period of 20 years, and its 
proceeds shall be divided evenly between the 
Institute of Territorial Credit and the Paz 
de Rio National Steel Co.; 

(2) Taxpayers may purchase shares in the 
Paz de Rio project equal to one-half the 5 
percent surtax noted above in lieu of paying 
that part of the tax; 

(3) Shares thereby obtained will not be ne- 
gotiable until the plant enters into produc- 
tion; 

(4) Construction of the railway between 
Corrales and Paz de Rio by the Govern- 
ment or by the Paz de Rio National Steel Co. 
is ordered, and its financing is authorized; 

(5) Savings banks may invest 10 percent of 
their deposits in Paz de Rio bonds, but must 
invest that sum in bonds of the Central Mort- 
gage Bank if they do not purchase Paz de 
Rio bonds; 

(6) The Paz de Rio National Steel Co. is 
authorized to issue 6 percent, 20-year bonds 
to replace those issued by the Institute of In- 
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dustrial Development for the financing of the 
project; 

(7) The provision of law No. 95 of 1948, 
limiting private holdings in the project, is 
suspended, and private investors are author- 
ized to hold up to 100 percent of the shares. 
The shares held by the Government, either 
directly or through the Institute of Industrial 
Development, are to be reduced as the hold- 
ings of private investors increase; 

(8) The sums to be received by the Paz de 
Rio National Steel Co. as a result of this tax 
diversion may be used as a guaranty of loans 
obtained from either domestic or foreign 
sources. 


SPECIAL SURTAX ON INCOMES INCREASED TO 
ONE PERCENT 


The one-half of 1 percent special income 
tax which was imposed by Colombian law 
No. 85 of 1946 has been increased to 1 per- 
cent by decree No. 4051 of December 20, 1949. 
This tax, which applies to that amount of 
income in excess of 10,000 pesos (the Colom- 
bian peso is valued officially at approximately 
$0.51 U. S. currency), will continue to be col- 
lected for the exclusive purpose of the amor- 
tization and payment of interest on all bonds 
issued by the Colombian National Govern- 
ment for the payment of its contributions of 
capital, as well as by the Institute of Terri- 
torial Credit, until the amortization of such 
bonds is completed. 

The amortization shall be made by the 
Institute in proportion to the sum of the 
issuance of the various types of bonds. Once 
such amortization has been effected, the col- 
lection of this additional tax shall be discon- 
tinued. The tax is on the earned income in 
excess Of 10,000 pesos of the year immediately 
preceding that during which the tax is col- 
lected. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 5, 
1947, for report of law No. 85 of 1946 requiring 
forced investment in housing, and FoREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 6, 1950, for 
announcement of decree No. 4051 of Decem- 
ber 20, 1949.] 


Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH DENMARK 
CONCLUDED 


A trade agreement covering the year end- 
ing November 30, 1950, was concluded on 
December 17, 1949, between Czechoslovakia 
and Denmark, states a report dated Decem- 
ber 21, 1949, from the U. S. Embassy, Copen- 
hagen. Trade envisaged in this agreement 
totals between 48,000,000 and 49,000,000 
Danish crowns (1 crown $0.1449) each 
way, or almost the same amount as under 
the previous agreement. 

Denmark will supply chiefly butter, lard, 
cattle, fish and whale oil, poultry, garden 
and field seeds, fish (including canned), 
casein, chemical and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, rags, machinery (5,000,000 crowns), and 
various manufactured iron and metal prod- 
ucts. 

The principal export commodities from 
Czechoslovakia include rolling-mill products, 
chemical and pharmaceutical products, tex- 
tiles, glass and glassware, motor vehicles, 
machinery, apparatus, instruments, and vari- 
ous manufactured iron and metal products. 


PROTOCOL ON POLISH-CZECHOSLOVAK 
ECONOMIC AGREEMENT 
A protocol on the exchange of goods dur- 


ing 1950 between Poland and Czechoslovakia 
was signed in Warsaw on November 23, ac- 





cording to the Czechoslovak Ministry of For- 
eign Trade. The protocol is incorporated in 
the framework of the Five-Year Agreement 
on economic cooperation between the two 
countries which sets forth the general con. 
ditions for the exchange of goods and is sup- 
plemented each year by quota lists. 

The protocol envisages a 25-percent in- 
crease over 1948 in the mutual exchange of 
goods. In 1948, Czechoslovak trade with Po- 
land amounted to $40,480,000 in imports anq 
$52,860,000 in exports. 

Czechoslovakia is to supply Poland with 
footwear, tires, rolling material, fireproofing 
material, tractors, and agricultural machines. 
Poland is to deliver to Czechoslovakia coal, 
zinc, agricultural goods, and products of its 
engineering industry. 


Dominican 
Republic 
Commercial Laws Digests 


INCOME-TAx LAW AMENDED 


The Dominican Income Tax Law No. 1927 
of February 16, 1949, as modified by law No. 
2054 of July 15, 1949, has been further modi- 
fied by law No. 2224 of December 23, 1949. 
according to a report from the United States 
Embassy in Ciudad Trujillo. 

Personal income-tax rates have been raised 
from 5 percent to 7 percent on incomes of 
the first category and from 5 to 6 percent, 
4 to 5 percent, 3 to 4 percent, 1!4 to 3 per- 
cent on incomes of the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth categories, respectively. Net in- 
comes of local corporations and foreign cor- 
porations with local establishments, are 
subject to an increase in tax from 7 percent 
to 10 percent. Local and foreign insurance 
companies are now taxed on net income ar- 
rived at by taking 10 percent of gross premi- 
ums on risks within the country, or on actual 
net income when evidence shows it to be 
more or less than 10 percent of gross premi- 
ums, Farm income not readily determinable 
will now be presumed to be 8 percent of the 
valuation of the operating farm, as com- 
pared with the old rate of 6 percent. First 
category incomes of persons habitually re- 
siding abroad must now pay a 20 percent sur- 
tax for absenteeism in place of the 10 percent 
formerly paid. 

[For announcement of law No. 1927 see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 18, 1949.] 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEMPORARY REDUCTION OF Duty DISscoN- 
TINUED ON CERTAIN COTTON FABRICS 


Import duties in France on specified cot- 
ton fabrics, temporarily reduced by one-half 
by an order of September 10, 1949, have been 
restored to the rates in effect before the 
reduction by an order of December 13, 1949, 
published in the French Journal Officiel of 
December 14, according to a report of De- 
cember 18, 1949, from the United States 
Embassy, Paris. 

Goods shipped directly to France before 
December 14, 1949, and which are declared 
for consumption without having been ware- 
housed or placed in customs custody con- 
tinue to benefit by the previous reduction 
of duties. 

{See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 10, 1949, for announcement of temporary 
duty reduction. ] 
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COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA AGAIN EXTENDED 


The commercial agreement between 
France and Czechoslovakia which was to have 
expired December 31, 1949, has been extended 
for 3 months from January 2, 1950, states 
an airgram of January 9 from the United 
States Embassy, Paris. 

The agreement, signed August 6, 1948, for 
a 1-year period beginning August 1, 1948, 
has been twice extended previously, until 
November 30 and, again, until December 31, 
1949. 

Previous agreements between the two 
countries were signed October 25, 1945, and 
July 29, 1946. 


Import DuTIES RESTORED AT LOWER 
RATES 


Import duties (collection of which has 
been suspended in France since July 1944) 
have been restored on certain products at 
rates lower than those listed in the French 
import tariff by an order of December 27, 
1949, published in the French Journal Offi- 
ciel of December 28, according to a report 
of the same date from the United States 
Embassy, Paris 

Products affected and new rates of ad 
valorem duty (former rates in parentheses) 
are: (1B) Horses for slaughter, 15 (45) 
percent; (ex 14) offals (other than livers) 
edible, fresh or frozen, entered separately, 
15 (25) percent; (138) neat’s-foot oil and the 
like, crude, 15 (25) percent; the same, re- 
fined, 25 (30) percent; (ex 558) rennets, 15 
(25) percent; collapsible huts, chalets, 
hangars, and similar constructions of wood, 
presented in a complete state, 18 (20); 
greaseproof paper, 20 (25) percent. 

Goods shipped directly to France before 
December 28, 1949, and declared for con- 
sumption without having been warehoused 
will continue to benefit by the previous sus- 
pension of duties. 


Franee and 
Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REMOVAL OF QUOTA RESTRICTIONS ON AD- 
DITIONAL EXTENSIVE LIST OF IMPORTS 
FROM OEEC COUNTRIES 


Import-quota restrictions have been re- 
moved in metropolitan France and in Alger- 
la on an extensive list of a wide variety of 
products originating in OEEC (Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation) coun- 
tries or their oversea territories under a 
notice to importers published in the French 
Journal Officiel and effective December 28, 
1949, according to a report of the same date 
from the United States Embassy, Paris. 

Importation of and payment for these 
products must be effected under “import 
certificate procedure.’ (See FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of October 3, 1949.) 

In the case of importation of spare parts 
appearing in the list, the required import cer- 
tificate must have previously received the 
visa of “la Direction des Industries Méchani- 
ques et Electriques du Ministére de 1’Indus- 
trie et du Commerce” (Office of. Mechanical 
and Electrical Industries of the Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce), 23, avenue F. D. 
Roosevelt, Paris. This visa will be accorded 
automatically in the case of parts or pieces 
necessary for the upkeep or repair of equip- 
ment of foreign manufacture existing in 
France. 
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WORLD TRADE WEEK, May 21-27, 1950: Invitation To 
Organize and To Participate 


World Trade Week for 1950 will be celebrated May 21-27, marking the 
sixteenth annual national observance called by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. The purpose is to focus public attention on the advan- 
tages that world trade brings to the American people. 

Although World Trade Week is officially observed for only 7 days, the 
program for promotion of world trade, study of its problems, efforts toward 
all these warrant constant year-round endeavor. 

International commerce is not only a matter of individual personal interest 
io every producer, merchant, and consumer, but it is the cornerstone on which 
must be built the structure through which we seek peace and security in this 
world and the general welfare of its peoples. 

The United States, with its favored position as a leader among nations, 
must accept also the responsibilities of that leadership. To help fulfill these 
responsibilities is the privilege and duty of each individual in every com- 
For that reason, World Trade Week has taken the aspect of a 
number of local observances, spreading the length and breadth of the Nation, 
rather than of one closely kni Nation-wide observance under a centralized 
grass roots” aspect of the Week will be 
stressed more this year than ever before. 
aot establish a slogan nor design and distribute an official World Trade Week 
poster. Those participating groups and communities that wish to use slogans 
and posters, stickers, and the like, in their observance program, are thus free 
to style that promotion to local needs and circumstances. 
munities there are World Trade Week Committees with experience and 
“know-how” in the promotion of this program. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States announces that it will lend 
every possible assistance to local chambers and other participating groups; 
it has prepared a brochure which will be helpful to many, offering suggestions 


for the observance of World Trade Week. 


Hence, the National Chamber will 


In many com- 








Under several additional notices likewise 
published and effective December 28, 1949, 
import-quota restrictions have been removed 
in France and Algeria from specified products 
originating in individual, specified OEEC 
countries. The lists of products appearing 
in these notices vary from country to country 
with respect to the number and categories of 
goods affected, but in all cases importation 
and payment must be effected under “import 
certificate procedure.” 

Specified products originating in the fol- 
lowing countries are affected by these addi- 
tional notices: Austria, Denmark, Great Brit- 
ain, Greece, Iceland, Italy, Norway, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, and the Belgium-Luxembourg Eco- 
nomic Union. 

The notices of December 28 are in imple- 
mentation of a program adopted at a meet- 
ing in Paris on November 2, 1949, by the 
Ministers of countries participating in OEEC. 
As an initial step toward the liberalization of 
intra-European trade, import-quota restric- 
tions had been previously removed in France 
(and later in Algeria) from specified prod- 
ucts imported from OEEC countries and their 
oversea territories under notices to importers 
published in the French Journal Officiel of 
October 6 and November 18, 1949. (See 
ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 26, 
1949.) 

In an announcement to the press, the 
French Government has stated that the 
products included in the lists of December 
28, together with those contained in the no- 
tices published October 6, represent 52 per- 
cent of French imports of agricultural prod- 
ucts, 58 percent of imports of raw materials, 
and 51 percent of imports of manufactured 
products, all percentages relating to French 


imports on private account from the par- 
ticipating countries in 1948. 

OEEC countries include Western Ger- 
many, Austria, Belgium, Denmark (includ- 
ing Greenland), Greece, Ireland, Iceland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, the United Kingdom, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Trieste, and Turkey; British 
territories in Arabia, Hong Kong, Malaya, and 
other British territories in Asia, British terri- 
tories in Africa, America, and Oceania; Dutch 
territories in America and Asia; Portuguese 
territories in Africa and Asia; Belgian terri- 
tories in Africa; and former Italian territories 
in Africa. 

[Information concerning products listed 
in the notices of December 28, 1949, may be 
obtained from the Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.] 


( yermany 


AIRGRAM FROM OFFICE OF ECO- 
NOMIC AFFAIRS AT FRANKFURT 
AM MAIN 

(Dated January 5, 1950) 


The bilateral agreement between the 
United States and the Federal Republic of 
Germany on economic cooperation was con- 
cluded December 15, 1949. The new agree- 
ment succeeds similar agreements between 
the United States and the Military Gov- 
ernors for the three western zones. Im- 
mediately after the conclusion of this agree- 
ment, release of 600,000,000 Deutsche marks 
from Marshall-Plan counterpart funds for 
investment purposes was announced. (See 





FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 30, 
1950, p. 13.) 

Western Germany’s industrial-production 
index climbed 5 points in November to 98— 
within 2 percent of the 1936 average. Added 
to the advance of 6 points in September, the 
November advance continued the most spec- 
tacular rise in production to be registered 
in 1949—an 11-point increase in 3 months as 
compared with a 9-point increase during the 
first 6 months of the year. 

The December production of ingot steel, 
according to an advance estimate, was ap- 
proximately 800,000 tons, an increase of 
nearly 50,000 tons over November, but still 
some 35,000 tons below the August high. 
Pig-iron and ingot-steel production was 
voluntarily cut back in September because 
of domestic-marketing difficulties which now 
appear to have adjusted. The estimated 
daily average of hard-coal production in 
Western Germany for December was 360,- 
000 metric tons—a decrease of 2,500 from the 
postwar record November average. Until the 
Christmas season, absenteeism in the mines 
had declined steadily from late summer, 
reaching a new postwar low of 10.8 percent 
for the week ended December 11. 

The U. S. Department of Commerce has 
published a comparability guide of standards 
of United States and Latin American hides 
and skins for the use of foreign purchasers. 
The guide, released to German importers 
late in December, makes possible the com- 
parison of prices of the various qualities of 
Latin American hides and skins with prices 
published in the United States. 

The West German Federal Government is 
drafting a new custom-tariff law which is 
expected to be enacted during the first half 
of 1950. 

According to final German estimates, the 
1949 grain harvest in Western Germany, 
10,200,000 metric tons, was 29 percent higher 
than the yield in 1948 and reached 98 per- 
cent of the prewar level. The harvest re- 
flected unusually favorable weather condi- 
tions for grain rather than basic agricultural 
improvement. Greater availability and use 
of fertilizer during 1949, however, contributed 
to the higher production, although fertilizer 
application has barely reached the prewar 
level and is still curtailed by farmers’ short- 
age of currency. The excellent harvest was 
not the result of an increase in areas under 
cultivation in 1949, which were still less than 
during prewar years although slightly more 
than in 1948. 

Production of sugar beets and potatoes in 
1949, although not so high as in 1948, ex- 
ceeded the 1935-38 averages. A total of 20,- 
874,000 metric tons of potatoes were grown— 
approximately 1,200,000 tons more than the 
1935-38 average. The 1949 production of 
sugar beets amounted to 4,366,000 metric 
tons, a rise of more than 100,000 tons over 
the 1935-38 average. The production of fod- 
der roots, which should be increased because 
of its high per hectare feed yield, continued 
to decline. 

A survey of soybean breeding production 
and utilization in Western Germany was 
completed recently as a technical assistance 
project under ERP. As a result of the survey, 
it was recommended that, although commer- 
cial production of soybeans in Western Ger- 
many is not considered as being practical at 
the present time from an economic stand- 
point, 3 to 5 percent soy flour should be 
included immediately in bakery goods and 
bread to improve the protein level, and efforts 
should be encouraged to develop further uses 
for soybeans in the human diet. It is being 
emphasized that American suppliers must 
provide only superior-quality soybeans for 
export trade if they hope to maintain a Euro- 
pean market. 
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Exports from Western Germany during 
November totaled $87,900,000, excluding in- 
visibles. This figure is a $7,000,000 increase 
over the October level, but $4,000,000 below 
the January—November 1949 monthly aver- 
age. Figures in Deutsche marks, however, 
show that the actual volume of November 
exports was the greatest in any month of 1949 
with the dollar decrease from the average 
reflecting the devaluation of the Deutsche 
mark. The value increase of November's ex- 
ports over October was 8 percent, while the 
volume increased by 13 percent. Imports (ex- 
cluding invisibles) by Western Germany in 
November—$169,000,000—-were also below 
the January—November average by $9,200,000 
A 13 percent value decline from imports in 
October was recorded in November, but only 
a 3 percent decline in volume. 


Exchange and Finance 


NEW REGULATIONS GOVERNING CREDITS 
GRANTED IN WESTERN GERMANY ON 
STRENGTH OF FOREIGN GUARANTIES 


Regulations governing the circumstances 
under which foreign guaranties may be ac- 
cepted by German banks against credits ex- 
tended to firms in Western Germany have 
been amended by Bank deutscher Laender 
announcement No. 260, dated December 7, 
1949. (For previous regulations, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 30, 1949, 
page 22.) Under the new provisions, con- 
tracts concerning acceptance of foreign guar- 
anties are subject to the approval of the ap- 
propriate Land Central Bank. The amounts 
of such guaranties are no longer limited for 
foreign-trade transactions, but a limitation 
may be prescribed in the case of guaranties 
for operating credits, depending on the cir- 
cumstances of the individual case. The re- 
quirement that foreign guaranties extended 
by persons other than banks must be coun- 
tersigned by a bank has been withdrawn. 

If the foreign guarantor resides in a coun- 
try which maintains exchange controls, the 
guarantor must certify that his exchange- 
control authorities have approved extension 
of the guaranty and will authorize foreign- 
exchange payment in case of default by the 
borrower. If the guarantor resides in a 
control, it is necessary merely to certify that 
country which does not exercise exchange 
the guarantor will make payment in free 
foreign exchange upon request. 


FINANCE LEGISLATION AMENDED IN WESTERN 
GERMANY 


Public authorities in Western Germany 
are now permitted to borrow funds and 
issue bonds for productive purposes, so long 
as amortization and payment of interest on 
such loans are provided for in the ordinary 
budget, according to law No. 15 of the Allied 
High Commission, published in its Official 
Gazette of December 19, 1949. The law be- 
came effective December 15. Previously, pub- 
lic authorities in the area were prohibited 
from undertaking expenditures other than 
those covered by current income. The pro- 
hibition was contained in article 28 of the 
U. S. and U. K. military government law 
No. 63 and ordinance No. 160 of the French 
military government, which has now been 
amended. 

Other provisions of law No. 15 authorize 
the Bank deutscher Laender to grant loans 
against obligations of the Federal Republic 
of Germany and the public authorities of 
western Berlin, and against securities ac- 
quired by the Berlin Zentralbank in the open 
market. Under U. S. military government 
law No. 60 and analogous laws of the U. K. 
and French military governments, the Bank 
deutscher Laender was authorized to grant 
loans against obligations of the Bizonal Eco- 





nomic Administration and the Land govern. 
ments only, and against securities acquired 
in the open market only by the Land Centra) 
Banks. 

Law No. 15 also authorizes the Bank deut- 
scher Laender to grant advances and short- 
term credits to the Federal Republic of Ger. 
many up to 1,000,000,000 Deutsche marks 
but this limit may be raised by a decision 
of at least three-quarters of the bank's boarq 
of directors to 1,500,000,000 marks. This 
amends a provision of U. S. military govern. 
ment law No. 60 under which advances to 
the Bizonal Economic Administration haq 
been limited to 300,000,000 marks and aq- 
vances to the Land governments in the 
French Zone, 40,000,000 marks. 

Other changes authorize the bank to serve 
as fiscal agent for the Government of the 
Federal Republic and to purchase and sel] 
its securities in the open market. The bank's 
authority to deal in foreign exchange subject 
to existing legislation was extended by chang- 
ing the definition of foreign exchange to 
include prime bankers’ acceptances and 
Treasury bills and by specifically permitting 
the bank to borrow and pledge precious met. 
als and to enter into forward foreign-ex- 
change contracts. 


OLD CURRENCY CREDIT BALANCES IN WEsT- 
ERN BERLIN BANKING INSTITUTIONS Con- 
VERTED AT 20 TO 1; CLAIMS MusT Be 
FILED BY JUNE 30, 1950 


Reichsmark credit balances in west Ber- 
lin banking institutions which existed as 
of May 9, 1945, will be converted to Deutsche 
mark balances at the rate of 20 to 1, accord- 
ing to Regulation No. 19 of the U. S. High 
Commission for Germany (U. S. Sector of 
Berlin), issued pursuant to the Second Ordi- 
nance on Currency Reform of July 4, 1948 
The new regulation was published in Verord- 
nungsblatt fuer Gross-Berlin, Teil 1, Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, and became effective the same 
date. Identical regulations were issued by 
the occupation authorities in the British 
and French Sectors of Berlin 

Conversion of these accounts had been de- 
layed because of the special circumstances 
surrounding the Berlin banking system 
After the occupation, the old banks which 
had been operating in Berlin were closed 
down and put in liquidation 

Claims for conversion of old credit bal- 
ances must be submitted by June 30, 1950, by 
the owner of the account or his agent or 
successor in interest, to the administration 
office of the institution carrying the account. 
Claims must be made on report forms which 
may be obtained from such offices. If the 
account holder no longer has the account 
book evidencing the deposit, he must certify 
the existence and balance of the account 
over his own signature. After conversion, 
the proper amount will be credited to his 
account at a currently operating Berlin 
banking institution chosen by him. The 
new institution will require proof that the 
account holder was either a resident of one 
of the three western sectors of Berlin or a 
national of the United Nations or neutral 
countries as of October 1, 1949 

After conversion the funds will remain 
subject to Military Government Law No. 52 
if they are owned by foreigners. This means 
that they will remain blocked and can be 
used only in accordance with the General 
Licenses or special licenses issued by the 
Bank deutscher Laender. (See Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly of January 2, 1950, page 19, 
for a review of existing General Licenses.) 
However, the newly converted accounts will 
bear interest—savings accounts at a rate of 
1 percent higher than the prevailing interest 
rate on savings deposits, but not exceeding 
3 percent per annum; and checking accounts 
at a rate 1 percent higher than the prevail- 
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ing interest rate on such accounts but not 
exceeding 242 percent per annum. 

Postal checking and postal savings ac- 
counts are included in the above conversion 
procedure. Claims for conversion of these 
accounts should be submitted to the Post 
Office holding the account. 


AccoUNTS HELD BY BANKS AND SAVINGS 
INSTITUTIONS IN SOVIET ZONE AND 
SovieT SECTOR OF BERLIN MustT BE RE- 
PORTED FOR REVALUATION 


Americans, as well as other foreigners and 
German subjects residing in Western Ger- 
many, are required to apply for revaluation 
of any accounts which were held for them 
before May 9, 1945, by banking and savings 
institutions located in the Soviet Zone of 
Occupation and the Soviet Sector of Berlin, 
according to a notice appearing in Mit- 
teilungen der Bank deutscher Laender of No- 
vember 25, 1949. Such applications, which 
are to be submitted to the Banken-Kommis- 
sion, Berlin W 8, Taubenstrasse 26, should 
include the name of the banking institution 
holding the account, the account number, 
the name in which the account was carried, 
and the amount of the latest balance known 
to the applicant. Savings books must ac- 
company the application, and wil be re- 
turned after having been stamped. If the 
applicant is not identical with the account 
holder, reasons must be given as to why the 
account holder is unable to apply on his 
own behalf. 

Revaluation will be made at the rate of 
10 to 1, and the amounts remaining after 
revaluation will remain blocked until further 
notice. Accounts for which revaluation ap- 
plication is not made by December 31, 1950, 
will be canceled. 

This revaluation does not apply to se- 
curities held by the above-designated bank- 
ing institutions. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


CourT OF RESTITUTIONS APPEALS CREATED 
IN WESTERN AREA 


The Court of Restitutions Appeals began 
hearings on January 9, 1950, according to 
a press release of January 12 issued by the 
Office of the United States High Commis- 
sioner for Germany. This Court, which was 
created to hear appeals on restitution claims 
brought up from the German courts, consists 
of a panel of not less than three jurists 
from the United States Courts of the Allied 
High Commission for Germany 

The restitution claims involve property 
seized by the National Socialists for racial, 
religious, or political reasons. Provision for 
restoring such property to its rightful owners 
was made in Military Government Law No. 
59. About 180,000 individual claims for 
restitution have been filed under this law, 
most of which have now reached the German 
courts where they may be disposed of in 
special restitution chambers, reconciliation 
chambers, or the Oberlandesgericht (Land 
Superior Court). The Restitution Law per- 
mitted an appeal to the United States courts 
to protect the German courts from the 
charge of partiality 


Haiti 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGRICULTURAL IMPORT REQUIREMENTS EX- 
EMPTED FROM CUSTOMS DUTIES; EXPORT 
Duty ESTABLISHED ON OILSEED CAKES 


In order to promote agricultural develop- 
ment, imports into Haiti of equipment and 
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various items necessary to this program 
have been exempted from customs duties by 
law of October 8, 1949, published in Le 
Moniteur 102, and announced in _ the 
Monthly Bulletin of the Fiscal Department 
of the Banque Nationale de la République 
d'Haiti. This law made the following ad- 
ditions to paragraph 11001 of the Haitian 
customs tariff: 

(b) All articles, implements, tools and 
agricultural machines to be used for the 
preparation, and conservation of soils and 
crops, for fences necessary tor breeding and 
for enclosing bird-parks, for drying, disin- 
fection, inoculation of grains and seeds for 
the preservation of woods against termites, 
metal sheds for sheltering crops and animals, 
canvas awnings and tarpaulins for drying 
coffee and seeds, and all other foodstuffs, 
chemical, biological, fungicidal, insecticidal, 
herbicidal products, all of which, when they 
are destined to agriculture, breeding, apicul- 
ture, soil preservation, irrigation and drain- 
age... . Exempt. 

(c) Biological, fungicidal, insecticidal 
products, pharmaceutical specialties, min- 
eral salts and food concentrates, as well as 
surgical instruments, all of them when 
destined to the veterinary art... . Exempt. 

(d) Sieves or wire mesh for making trays 
for drying coffee, seeds, and other agricul- 
tural products, trailers destined to agricul- 
ture, irrigation pumps, sulphur in powder 
for agricultural purposes, tractors for agri- 
culture, carriages for sisal and “decauville” 
narrow-gauge railway equipment, carts for 
sugar cane, steam or motor locomotives for 
transporting sisal, and their accessories and 
parts, as well as tires and tubes for said 
tractors. .. . Exempt. 

In the above cases, the articles provided 
for in the following paragraph Nos. of the 
Haitian customs tariff are free of duty—12, 
1424, 1481, 1536, 1562, 2115, 9114-A, 11009, 
12001, 12122, and 13260. 

The request for exoneration must be ac- 
companied by all information necessary for 
the Customs authorities to reach a decision, 
and the beneficiary of exemption from im- 
port duties must be in a position at all 
times to justify the use made of the articles 
received free of duty. 

Any article imported free and sold or used 
contrary to the above provisions, without 
previous payment of the duties, shall be sub- 
ject to double duty, the collection of which 
may be made by way of administrative writ 
of attachment in conformity with the de- 
cree-law of July 25, 1940. 

This law also provides that 25 percent of 
the cake of oleaginous grains and seeds shall 
be subject, beginning with October 1, 1949, 
to an export duty of 20 gourdes per 100 kilo- 
grams and shall in no case be used as com- 
bustible. The remaining 75 percent of such 
cake may be exported under the benefit 
of the present tariff. 


Hashemite Jordan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTIFICATION AND LEGALIZATION OF 
INVOICES 


A new law published in the Official Gazette 
of Hashemite Jordan, amends Jordan law 
No. 27 of 1949, the applicable provisions of 
which were published in the October 17, 
1949, issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
reports the United States Legation at Amman 
in an airgram dated January 5, 1950. This 
new law permits local United States cham- 
bers of commerce, in cities where no Jordan 
consular authorities are located, to approve 
documents relating to costs of goods shipped 
to Jordan rather than requiring all such 


documents to be legalized by the Jordan 
Legation in Washington, D. C., as heretofore. 
Provisions of this law are as follows: 

“Law No. 2 for the Year 1950 (Amending 
the Law of Customs and Excise No. 27 for 
the Year 1949). 

“Article 1—This temporary law is to be 
named: ‘Law Amending the Law of Customs 
and Excise No. 27 for the Year 1949.’ It will 
be effective as of the date of its publication 
in the Official Gazette. 

“Article 2.—Refusal of Documents: To- 
gether with the declaration of goods there 
should be attached all invoices, insurance 
policies, shipping documents, manifests, and 
all other documents that relate to exporta- 
tion and indicate the cost of the goods in 
the exporting place, together with the value, 
cost of shipping, insurance, and all other 
charges; provided that the invoices of these 
goods are approved by the Chamber of Com- 
merce or Industry or any similar official body 
and by the Jordan Consulate in the particu- 
lar city. In case there is no Jordan Con- 
sulate, it will be sufficient to get the ap- 
proval of the Chamber of Commerce or 
Industry. 

“If the man to whom the goods are sent 
fails to show any necessary document, cus- 
toms Officers will refuse to clear the goods. 
If the invoices covering the goods are not 
signed by the appropriate authorities or are 
not presented during the prescribed period 
fixed by the Director of Customs, the owner 
of the goods will be fined 1 percent of the 
value of the goods. 

“Article 3.—The Council of Ministers has 
the right to issue decisions exempting cer- 
tain organizations and bodies from the rules 
of this law. 

“Article 4.—The Prime Minister, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and Minister of Com- 
merce and Trade are to see that this law is 
put into effect.” 


India 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
NEW DELHI 


(Dated January 9, 1950) 


The Finance Minister of India, addressing 
the annual meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta on De- 
cember 12, 1949, gave a reassuring account of 
the economic situation and expressed the 
opinion that India has experienced the 
worst of its economic difficulties. He cited 
as evidence the halt in the inflationary rise 
of the general price level, the improvement 
in industrial production, except in cotton 
textiles, during the first 9 months of 1949 
as compared with 1948, the decline in work 
stoppages due to labor disturbances, the 
rising index of carloadings, the gradual 
improvement in the investment markets, and 
the recent curtailment of Government ex- 
penditures. The reaction in the Calcutta 
and Bombay stock exchanges to the Finance 
Minister’s speech was in general favorable, 
and at the end of December equity shares 
in most industrial lines were at the best 
levels for the year. 

The continuing impasse in Indo-Pakistan 
trade remained a major retarding factor 
during the month. The Finance Minister, 
in his speech of December 12, stated that 
recent events indicate that Pakistan’s policy 
is to sever economic ties with India. He 
added that India cannot, therefore, afford 
to remain: economically dependent upon 
Pakistan, and that the Government of India 
considers it essential that every effort be 
made to increase the domestic production of 
cotton and jute. On December 24 the Min- 
ister of Commerce announced in Parliament 
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that in view of the refusal of the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan to release some 500,000 bales 
of raw jute which allegedly had been bought 
and paid for by Indian buyers before de- 
valuation, the Government would suspend 
deliveries of coal to Pakistan. The Minister 
indicated that this action represents the 
complete break-down of the Indo-Pakistan 
trade agreement concluded in July 1949. 
He stated that deliveries of Indian products 
would be resumed when reciprocal action 
was taken by the Pakistan authorities. The 
raw-jute stock position of the Indian jute 
mills deteriorated somewhat during the first 
half of November, according to figures re- 
leased by the Indian Jute Mills Association. 
Stocks on November 1 totaled 792,000 bales; 
deliveries during November 1-15, inclusive, 
amounted to 160,000 bales, of which only 
14,000 bales were received from Pakistan; 
consumption during the 2-week period 
totaled 240,000 bales, leaving closing stocks 
at 712,000 bales, being less than 2 months’ 
requirements at the level of operations then 
prevailing. Operating levels were stepped up 
somewhat early in December, reflecting 
optimism that the raw-jute situation would 
improve. 

In mid-December the Ministry of Com- 
merce decided to allow an immediate alloca- 
tion of foreign exchange for the import of 
800,000 bales of raw cotton from oversea 
sources, including the hard-currency areas. 
Presumably this action reflects in part the 
Government’s announced intention to take 
steps to reduce its dependence on Pakistan 
raw cotton. It was explained that the alloca- 
tion represents about 200,000 bales more 
than normal yearly imports. A joint bulk 
purchase of 220,000 bales from East Africa is 
reported to have already been made with the 
British Raw Cotton Commission. 

Statistics announced by the Minister of 
Commerce in Parliament at the end of No- 
vember indicate that principal Indian exports 
to dollar areas during the period April—Sep- 
tember 1949 were as follows (values in mil- 
lions of rupees; until September 19, 1949, 1 
rupee — $0.30; since September 19, 1 rupee 
$0.21); Jute manufactures, 179.5; spices, 16.6; 
mica, 12.6; shellac, 11.0: manganese ore, 14.5; 
hides and skins (raw), 9.2; hides and skins 
(tanned), 1.5; raw jute, 1.1; raw cotton, 3.8; 
cotton waste, 2.5; woolen manufactures, 3.1; 
other, 38.1. 

On December 6, 1949, the Commerce Min- 
ister announced in Parliament that the ad- 
verse trade balance of India for the 7 months 
ended October 31, 1949, was 1,504,000,000 
rupees. He stated that an allocation of 385,- 
000,000 rupees had been made for commer- 
cial imports from dollar areas during the pe- 
riod July-December 1949 and that the ceiling 
for dollar imports for the January-June 1950 
period had not yet been fixed. Licenses for 
goods valued at about 110,000,000 rupees had 
been granted for imports from dollar areas 
during the period September—November 1949 
after the temporary ban on dollar licensing 
had been removed early in September. 

Preliminary figures for November reported 
in the press revealed a favorable trade bal- 
ance of 84,000,000 rupees for the first month 
since the partition of India in October 1947. 
According to these figures, the total value of 
exports and imports was 510,600,000 rupees 
and 424,600,000 rupees, respectively. Among 
important export products showing an in- 
crease in November as compared with the 
preceding month were tea, jute goods, raw 
jute, cotton piece goods, tanned hides and 
skins, and mica. Although November was 
the second full month since the devaluation 
of the rupee, the foregoing favorable showing 
is qualified by the fact that there were vir- 
tually no imports from Pakistan during that 
month and the volume of imports from other 
sources must have been affected by the ex- 
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ceptionally rigid licensing policy in force dur- 
ing the late summer. 

The Government of India announced on 
vLecember 24, 1949, that effective January 1, 
1950, it would be required that “sterling fur- 
nace oil’’ be substituted for all imports into 
India of “dollar furnace oil” for internal con- 
sumption. This action was declared to be for 
the purpose of conserving dollar exchange 
and to bring the import policy of the Govern- 
ment of India in line with a similar decision 
made by the Government of the United King- 
dom in restricting the imports of “dollar fur- 
nace oil’’ into the United Kingdom. For the 
purposes of the order “dollar furnace oil’ is 
defined as all furnace oil imported by Amer- 
ican-controlled companies except that which 
they have purchased outright from British- 
controlled companies. It is further stated 
that all furnace oil imported from Bahrein 
is to be regarded as “dollar furnace oil.” 

On December 2, 1949, the Government 
announced a substantial liberalization of its 
export-control policy. Principal articles 
which may be exported now under open 
general license include the following: 
Machinery belting, clocks and _ watches, 
electrical instruments, apparatus, and ap- 
pliances of indigenous origin, woolen and 
worsted manufactures, bicycles, crude drugs, 
plastics, stationery, all silk and art-silk 
manufactures (except art-silk yarn), paints, 
varnishes, and enamels, and pharmaceutical 
drugs of Indian manufacture. 

Pursuant to its policy of reducing the prices 
of essential commodities, the Government 
announced that effective December 12, 1949, 
the ceiling prices of all categories of iron 
and steel would be reduced by 30 rupees 
per ton, representing a 9-percent reduction 
as compared with existing rates. It was 
also decided to lower the price of tin plate 
by 70 rupees per ton, representing a 10-per- 
cent reduction. Coal prices had been reduced 
earlier by amounts ranging from 6 to 7 
percent. 

A bill to amend the Insurance Act of 1938 
was introduced in the Dominion Parliament 
on December 5, 1949, and referred to a 
select committee. The bill seeks to improve 
the regulation of insurance-company in- 
vestments, to control expenses, and to 
prevent the use of insurance funds for specu- 
lative purposes. With reference to invest- 
ments, it requires that 25 percent of insur- 
ance-company reserves be held in Govern- 
ment securities, another 25 percent in 
Government or approved securities, and the 
balance in approved investments. The last- 
named category comprises principally the 
shares of companies which have paid divi- 
dends in 5 out of the seven preceding years. 

An agreement was signed on December 9 
between the Government of India and a 
British company regarding technical aid 
for the Locomotive Manufacturing Works 
at Chittaranjan. Under the agreement, 
which will be in force for 5 years, the com- 
pany will provide, besides expert advice, tech- 
nicians and certain skilled supervisory staff 
for services at Chittaranjan. Indian tech- 
nicians will be trained in the company’s 
works in Britain and will ultimately replace 
the company’s staff in India 

The Econcmic Adviser's index of wholesale 
prices showed a light decline in the week 
ended December 17. The index which stood 
at 381.2 (base: year ended August 1939= 100) 
was 2.4 percent and 1.2 percent below those 
of the corresponding weeks of November 
1949 and December 1948, respectively 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS RELAXED 


India in 1950 will increase imports of es- 
sential raw materials such as cotton, wool, 





and nonferrous metals, and resume the im. 
portation of caustic soda, soda ash, and arti. 
ficial silk, which have been prohibited, ac. 
cording to information from the Ministry of 
Commerce, Government of India. India’s im. 
port policy will include adequate or reason- 
able provision for the continued importation 
of capital goods, machinery, and drugs. 

The relaxation in India’s import policy js 
believed to be due to recent favorable bal- 
ances of trade. This situation was brought 
about by a severe curtailment of imports, ang 
an increase of India’s exports. In expecta- 
tion of the continuation of import controls 
for an indefinite period, the Government of 
India has made improvements in the proce- 
dure for processing import license applica- 
tions, and as a measure designed to 
discourage speculative applications, has in- 
troduced fees for import licenses. According 
to the Minister of Commerce, the future com- 
mercial policy of India will be the limitation 
of imports to India’s ability to pay, at the 
same time providing for importation of the 
most necessary commodities. 

Following devaluation of the rupee, the ex- 
isting import plan was reconsidered, but no 
change in the dollar import program was 
found necessary. An increase in the amount 
of convertible sterling releases was agreed to 
by the United Kingdom to compensate for 
the lower dollar price of sterling 

The implementation of the new Indian 
import policy has not been announced and 
no statement is yet available as to the divi- 
sion of the trade increase between the dollar 
and soft-currency areas. A recent statement 
in the Indian Parliament indicates that the 
allocation for the importation of goods from 
hard-currency areas for July-December 1949 
was 385,000,000 rupees (the Indian rupee was 
equal to $0.30 until September 19; thereafter, 
$0.21), which is much less than that for the 
first half of the year. 


lran 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEHRAN 


(Dated January 6, 1950) 


Little change occurred in general] economic 
trends in Iran during December. Exports 
continued to decline, and special efforts were 
made to check this trend. On December 21 
the Iranian Council of Ministers passed a 
decree providing for several types of financial 
aid to exporters. These include the abolition 
of duties and excise taxes on exports (includ- 
ing municipal but not road taxes); reduction 
of freight rates; exemption from income 
taxes for 4 years for export organizations 
and those producing primarily for export; 
the elimination of import duties on mate- 
rials necessary for packing and processing for 
export, and provision for loans from the 
Bank Melli to export organizations 

Special export firms are to be established 
for the purpose of concentrating on particu- 
lar items, but these will not be monopolies. 
The decree also contains an article providing 
that the present certificate rate be main- 
tained at least until March 20, 1951 

Activities of the Plan Organization are 
expanding gradually. Early in December this 
organization allocated 185,000,000 rials (1 
rial= $0.03) for reconstruction of the Port 
of Khorramshahr under the supervision of 
the recently created Port Authority. The 
Plan Organization also is reported to be 
establishing a new corporation for the ex- 
ploitation of ocher and salt deposits on the 
Persian Gulf. Other activities coming under 
the control of the Plan Organization recently 
include the management of several textile 
plants formerly under the control of the 
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Industrial and Mining Bank, coal mines, and 
a chemical factory at Aminabad. 

Little change was noted in employment 
conditions. The Aminabad firebrick factory 
shut down early in December, and a copper 
foundry closed temporarily due to lack of 
ore, but the Risbaf factory at Qum resumed 
operations after a short shut-down. 

The downward trend in prices continued, 
the latest cost-of-living and wholesale-price 
indexes showing a considerable drop from 
the preceding month. 

The Turkish-Iranian Transit Agreement, 
negotiated in Ankara last fall, was recently 
signed at Tehran. It provides for the elimi- 
nation of duties on goods in transit through 
Turkey, reduction in transportation charges, 
simplification of customs formalities, and 
improvement in the overland routes from 
Tabriz (Iran) to Trabzon and to Iskenderun. 
Ratification by the respective governments 
is now pending. 


Exchange and Finance 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE Must BE DECLARED BY 
TRAVELERS 


Travelers visiting Iran must declare all 
foreign currencies and negotiable instru- 
ments in their possession on arrival, accord- 
ing to a recent report from the United States 
Embassy, Tehran. If the amount declared 
on departure from Iran is less than that re- 
ported on arrival, it is necessary to produce 
evidence that all exchange transactions were 
effected through authorized banks. These 
exchange regulations are rigidly enforced in 
Iran, and they should be carefully observed 
by visitors to that country. 


lraq 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DETERMINATION OF SALES PRICE FOR RaDIOs, 
REFRIGERATORS, AND AIR CONDITIONERS 


Notification No. 17 of 1949, issued by the 


Ministry of Finance, Directorate General of 
Imports, adds insurance charges to the other 
expenses included, by notification No. 12 of 
1949, in a determination of the sales price 


of radios, refrigerators, and air conditioners, 
states the United States Embassy at Baghdad 
in an airgram dated January 3. 

For announcement of notification No. 12 
of 1949, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of 
December 12, 1949. 


IMPORTS OF CIGARETTE PAPER To BE Con- 
FINED TO THE DIRECTORATE GENERAL OF 
TOBACCO MONOPOLY 


The United States Embassy at Baghdad 
reports by airgram dated January 3, the 
issuance of High Supply Committee notifica- 
tion No. 18 of 1949, reading as follows: 

“In order to make available cigarette paper 
in booklets at reasonable prices for the con- 
sumer, the High Supply Committee has de- 
cided to confine its import to the Directorate 
General of Tobacco monopoly and to prohibit 
the importation of the said product by other 
persons or quarters, in accordance with 
article 2 (c) of the Law for Organizing the 
Economic Life, No. 41 of 1943.” 


IMPORTATION OF AUTOMOTIVE VEHICLES 
PROHIBITED 


The United States Embassy at Baghdad, 
Iraq, has reported in an airgram dated De- 
cember 27, 1949, the issuance by the Ministry 
of Finance, Directorate General of Imports, 
of Notification No. 16 of 1949, reading as 
follows: 


February 13, 1950 
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“Pursuant to the authority vested in us 
under the Law Regulating the Economic Life, 
No. 14 of 1943 and the High Supply Com- 
mittee’s Notification No. 17 of 1944, and in 
order to protect the public wealth and pre- 
serve the Scarce Currencies needed by the 
Country for essential commodities and for 
development Schemes, we have decided: 

“1. The non-importation of Motor Cars 
from both the Scarce Currencies Area and 
the Sterling Area, and the cancellation of all 
the Permits for Cars granted to individuals 
for which no Import License has been issued 
to the Companies concerned. 

“2. This Notification shall come into force 
from date of its publication in the Official 
Gazette.” 


Israel 


Economic Conditions 


AVERAGE WAGES OF FACTORY WORKERS 


An extensive survey of the factory wages 
of more than 17,100 workers of all trades (ex- 
cept those in the building trade) of nearly 
400 industrial enterprises has just been com- 
pleted by the Israel Department of Statis- 
tics, reports the United States Embassy at 
Tel-Aviv. These workers consist of 11,655 
males, of whom 830 are below the age of 18, 
and 5,466 females. Eighty-six percent are 
employed on a daily basis, 6 percent on a 
monthly basis, and the remainder on piece- 
work. The average wages for all workers 
amount to 309 mils (I£f1=1,000 mils= 
US$2.80) per hour. 

Average hourly wages range from a high of 
346 mils paid to workers in nonmetallic min- 
eral industries to a low of 276 mils paid to 
chemical and rubber workers. The second 
highest wages were those paid to workers in 
textile mills who received 328 mils, followed 
by the leather workers and those engaged in 
food-manufacturing who received 322 and 321 
mils, respectively. 

Adult women are paid an average hourly 
wage of 210 mils, young girls (up to 16 
years of age) receive 153 mils, and young 
men (up to 18 years), 134 mils. 

Workers paid by the month, consisting 
principally of foremen, highly skilled work- 
ers, and printers, receive an average of 
1£84.270. Wages range from I£88.300 for 
printers to I£66.500 for metal workers. 

The average weekly pay of factory workers 
rose considerably during the past 2 years, 
such pay amounting to about I£13.700 in 
1949 as compared with I£9.629 in 1947. Dur- 
ing that period, the pay of young men rose 
from 1I£3.750 to I£5.700 and that of women 
workers from I£4.113 to I£6.600. 

At present, workers paid by the piece earn 
an average of about I£14.500 a week. 


Kuwait 
AIRGRAM FROM LU. S. CONSULATE 
AT BASRA, IRAQ 
(Dated January 18, 1950) 


In the State of Kuwait, large orders of 
Christmas gifts were placed during November 
and, us the Christmas season approached, 
stores and small shops were heavily stocked 
with merchandise for the holiday season. 
Sales failed to materialize in the volume ex- 
pected, however, owing to the decrease in 
the number of Americans in the State and 
the accompanying scarcity of American dol- 
lars. Not only did the local oil company 
decrease its American staff, but the American 
construction firm, builders of the new 
$15,000,000 tanker-cargo pier at Mena-al- 


Ahmedi as well as several other projects, fin- 
ished its work and transferred some 500 
Americans to other parts of the world. This 
loss in purchasing power, reportedly as high 
as 40,000 to 50,000 rupees per month, was a 
blow to Kuwaiti merchants who now claim 
surplus supplies of goods. 

As a direct consequence of this loss in 
American dollars, the free-market rate of ex- 
change went as high as 5 rupees 11 annas to 
the dollar (official rate 4.79). Changes also 
were reflected in a number of other curren- 
cies. In September, at the time of devalua- 
tion of the soft currencies, the Pakistani 
rupee was considered almost worthless. At 
time of this report, 1,000 were worth 1,300 
Indian rupees. 

As 1949 drew to an end, the healthy boom- 
town atmosphere still continued, although 
certain readjustments have had to be made. 
Business activity is currently enjoying a 
healthy period, and merchants and business- 
men are looking forward to 1950 and the pos- 
sibility of a new oil field in the Kuwait- 
Saudi Arabia Neutral Zone where an Amer- 
ican company is drilling its first well. Even 
though the months of November and De- 
cember showed less sales activity than for- 
merly, merchants expressed the belief that 
1950 would be a good year and would com- 
pare favorably with the year just ended. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TARIFF COMMISSION REORGANIZED 


The Mexican Tariff Commission, as set up 
in 1927, has been reorganized by a presiden- 
tial decree dated December 30, 1949, promul- 
gated in the Diario Oficial of December 31, 
1949, and effective from that date, states a 
report of January 6, 1950, from the United 
States Embassy at Mexico City. The princi- 
pal changes consist in representation on the 
new General Tariff Commission by various 
Ministries and private organizations. 

As now set up, the Executive Committee 
consists of five representatives from the Min- 
istry of Finance; one representative each 
from the Ministries of Communications and 
Public Works, National Economy, Agriculture 
and Livestock, Foreign Relations, and Labor 
and Social Welfare; and one representative 
each from the Confederation of Industrial 
Chambers, and the Confederation of Cham- 
bers of Commerce. Although the decree does 
not so state, the United States Embassy at 
Mexico City understands that the National 
Association of Importers and Exporters of 
the Mexican Republic has also been granted 
a seat on the Commission. 

The Commission is to meet in monthly 
plenary sessions to consider Mexican gen- 
eral tariff policy. It will also study, on its 
own initiative or upon request by interested 
parties, and propose all reforms and mod- 
ifications of the customs tariff which it deems 
necessary, and review and issue an opinion 
on questions on tariff matters submitted 
to it. 

The Ministry of Finance formerly had only 
three members on the Executive Committee; 
the Ministry of Economy formerly had three 
members; and the Ministry of Agriculture 
had two members. 

[See Commerce Reports of September 26, 
1927, for an announcement of the reorgan- 
ization of the Mexican Tariff Commission.] 


GOLD: ExporT PROHIBITIONS AND 
RESTRICTIONS CODIFIED 
The Mexican Government has codified its 
export controls on gold, prohibiting the ex- 


portation of gold in some forms and making 
the exportation of gold in other forms sub- 
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ject to a prior export permit which must be 
obtained from the Mexican Ministry of Fi- 
mance and Public Credit, by a Presidential 
decree dated December 27, 1949, promulgated 
in the Diario Oficial of December 31, 1949, 
and effective from January 1, 1950, states a 
report of January 6, 1950, from the United 
States Embassy at Mexico City. 

The decree prohibits the exportation of 
gold in the following classifications of the 
Mexican export tariff: Fraction 90-12, gold 
coins, foreign; fraction 90-13, gold coins, 
Mexican; fraction 91-01, refined gold, not 
processed; and fraction 91-03, gold in pre- 
cipitates and in impure bars or mixed bars 
containing over 50 percent gold. 

Export permits from the Mexican Ministry 
of Finance and Public Credit are required for 
the exportation of the following fractions of 
the Mexican export tariff: Fraction 91-00, 
gold waste and scrap; fraction 91-02, gold 
pieces, stamped, cast or inlaid; fraction 91-05, 
gold laminated or drawn in bars, thread, 
sheets, plates, leaves, and tubes; 91-06, gold 
dust; and impure metallic products contain- 
ing gold in a proportion less than one-half. 
Depending on the interpretation of the lat- 
ter phrase, gold products included in certain 
other, fractions of the export tariff also re- 
quire a prior export permit, as follows: Frac- 
tion 91-04, gold in articles of jewelry and 
plateware, even when containing parts of 
other materials other than fine pearls or 
precious stones, natural or synthetic, not 
specified; fraction 91-30, jewelry and articles 
of gold and platinum, or of gold, with pearls, 
diamonds, emeralds, sapphires, rubies, and 
other fine stones, not specified; fraction 
91-31, jewelry and articles of gold and silver, 
with pearls, diamonds, sapphires, rubies, and 
other fine stones, not specified; and fraction 
91-40, manufactures of any material, with 
parts of gold, not specified. 

Violations and attempts to violate this 
decree are punishable by a prison term of 
from 1 to 10 years, and a fine of from 100 
to 50,000 pesos. 





N orway 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OSLO 
(Dated December 29, 1949) 


Both the 1950 national budget and the 
1950-51 state fiscal budget are in draft form 
for submission to the new Storting when it 
convenes January 10. There are Clear in- 
dications that there will be sharp reductions 
in imports from hard-currency areas and 
a curtailment of investments. Although the 
Government aims at creation of a surplus 
in the fiscal budget, the critical question of 
whether to increase import subsidies by the 
approximately 200,000,000 crowns (1 Nor- 
wegian crown $0.14) necessary to maintain 
stability of the cost-of-living index and avoid 
upward wage adjustments appears as yet 
unresolved. 

The seriousness of Norway’s economic po- 
sition was publicly stressed early in December 
in a series of three lectures by the Minister 
of Supply. The Minister emphasized that 
thus far in 1949 the Government had used 
350,000,000 crowns of foreign-exchange re- 
serves, in addition to ECA assistance, to 
finance the import deficit which will exceed 
1,000,000,000 crowns for the year. The re- 
maining reserves are largely pledged for the 
amortization of foreign shipbuilding con- 
tracts, with only a minimum working balance 
left over. According to the Minister, in the 
face of the scheduled reduction in ECA aid, 
the import program must be reduced, inas- 
much as possibilities of credits from other 
sources are extremely limited. He opposed 
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any reduction in the already relatively slim 
volume of consumer-goods imports and 
stressed that the rationing of coffee, sugar, 
textiles, and other items requiring hard-cur- 
rency expenditures must perforce continue. 
This, in his view, will require reduction in 
investments in certain social services and 
nonessential fields, and concentration on the 
expansion of export industry output. He 
called for increased labor productivity and 
attacked worker absenteeism. 

Despite present trade deficits with all but 
three OEEC countries, Norway has submitted 
additional “free” lists, not yet made public, 
which provide for the removal of quota re- 
strictions on trade with other OEEC coun- 
tries with the exception of Belgium and 
Western Germany. These lists will affect 
50.4 percent of foodstuff and feedstuff im- 
ports, 67.5 percent of raw-material imports, 
and 44 percent of manufactured-goods im- 
ports from the countries concerned (based 
on 1948 import statistics). The Government, 
referring to its failure to bring the “free list” 
for manufactured goods up to the 50 per- 
cent stipulated by OEEC, underscored the 
significance of Norway's high-investment 
program which approximates 23 percent of 
the net national product, and the fact that 
current imports, equaling 43 percent of na- 
tional income, are proportionately the high- 
est of any participating country. Although 
businessmen generally welcomed the liberal- 
ization measures, some expressed concern 
over the increased competition they would 
face from imports, and urged the Govern- 
ment to allocate foreign exchange for the 
purchase of capital equipment for indus- 
tries producing for the domestic market to 
equalize or strengthen their competitive 
positions. The Government, conscious of 
the fact that priorities for capital-goods im- 
ports heretofore have only been accorded 
export industries, manifested sympathy with 
this view. 

The United Kingdom-Scandinavian finan- 
cial discussions held in Stockholm during 
December were of great interest in Norway. 
In common with the OEEC liberalization of 
trade program, and the proposed Scandinav- 
ian Customs Union, United Kingdom-—Scan- 
dinavian financial integration is considered 
by many Norwegians to be undesirable at this 
time because of the relatively undeveloped 
State of Norway’s industry and the strin- 
gency of Norway's investment controls. Fur- 
ther discussions with the United Kingdom 
were scheduled to be held in January. 

The three-country committee examining 
proposals for a Scandinavian customs union 
has not yet reached agreement. On the other 
hand, a specific program for Scandinavian 
cooperation in the field of electric power was 
announced December 21. This calls for the 
delivery, beginning July 1, 1953, of 600,000,- 
000 kw.-hr. per annum to Denmark from 
four Norwegian hydroelectric installations, 
under a 25-year contract. The total cost of 
the project is estimated at 166,000,000 crowns 
and it is hoped that $10,000,000 of this 
amount may be obtained from ECA 

The cost-of-living index as of November 
15 was 158.8 (1938=100), an increase of 0.1 
percent compared with the preceding month 
Increases in prices of fish, potatoes, vege- 
tables, flour, cereals, and clothing accounted 
for the rise. 

The wholesale price index rose on Decem- 
ber 15 to 187.1 from November's 184.8 (1938 
100), an increase mainly attributed to in- 
creased costs of imported oil. Retail prices of 
petroleum products were increased effective 
December 15, the amount of the increase 
ranging from 0.038 crown per liter for heavy 
fuel oil to 0.075 crown per liter for 74 octane 
gasoline. The action reflects the 44 percent 
increase in sterling oil-price quotations 
Gasoline consumption is not expected to be 
reduced, but increases in bus and taxicab 





fares may follow. The rationing of tires ang 
tubes for passenger cars, trucks, and motor- 
cycles was abolished December 15. 

The Housing Directorate predicts that 
there will be less timber, bricks, and cement 
available for building during 1950 than was 
the case in 1949. Supplies of hardware, iron 
pipe, radiators, and sanitary equipment were 
expected to improve as a result of increased 
domestic production. The Directorate plans 
to institute simplified rules for the allocation 
of building materials early in 1950. These 
originally were scheduled to be introduced in 
September but were deferred largely because 
of the unforeseen cement shortage. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


A new trade agreement with Poland, signed 
December 21, 1949, provides for a reduction 
in trade between the two countries. Nor- 
way, under the agreement, will take in 1950 
only 400,000 metric tons of coal as compared 
with the 600,000 tons in 1949. Norwegian 
exports and imports are expected to total 
60,000,000 to 65,000,000 crowns and 70,000,- 
000 to 75,000,000 crowns, respectively. The 
principal commodities involved in the agree- 
ment are Polish coal and coke, grain, sugar, 
iron and steel, and textiles, to be exchanged 
for Norwegian fish and fish products. The 
export balance anticipated for Poland will be 
applied outstanding Norwegian 
credits 


against 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The value of exports during November in- 
creased to 197,000,000 crowns, exclusive of 
ships. With the exceptions of June 1947 and 
March and April 1949, this was the highest 
monthly export value since the war. It rep- 
resents a 20-percent increase over the pre- 
ceding month and is 11,000,000 crowns greater 
than the figure for exports during November 
1948. The principal product contributing to 
the increase was wood pulp, shipments of 
which were larger in quantity as well as value 
Other commodities showing an increase in 
export during the month were chemicals (in- 
cluding fertilizers), oils, fats, ores, base 
metals and their products. There was a small 
decrease in shipments of hides and leather 
Exports (exclusive of ships) during the first 
11 months of 1949 were valued at 1,900,000,- 
000 crowns, an increase of 72,000,000 crowns 
over the comparable figures for 1948 

The value of imports (exclusive of ships) 
into Norway during November decreased to 
280,000,000 crowns. This was a decline of 
12,000,000 crowns from the preceding month 
and 14,000,000 crowns less than during No- 
vember 1948. The principal items account- 
ing for the decrease were fuels; ores and base 
metals and their products; and machinery, 
apparatus, and transportation equipment 
(excluding ships). There was some increase 
in the importation of nonmetallic minerals 
and their products, and grains and grain 
products. Imports during the first 11 months 
of 1949 were valued at 3,053,000,000 crowns, 
exclusive of ships—an increase of 352,000,000 
crowns over the figure for the comparable 
period during 1948 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


Norges Bank’s statement of December 22 
records a further drop in foreign-exchange 
holdings—244,500,000 crowns compared with 
267,900,000 on November 22. Currency in cir- 
culation is at an all-time high—2,300,000,000 
crowns, an increase of 136,000,000 crowns over 
the like date a year ago 

November private bank statistics reflect the 
continuing contraction of treasury bills. No- 
vember deposits of all private, commercial, 
and savings banks are estimated at 8,692,000,- 
000 crowns compared with October's 8,749,- 
000,000 crowns a year ago 

The new Postal Savings Bank, the creation 
of which was authorized by the Storting in 
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the spring of 1949, is scheduled to begin op- 
erations January 2. Individual deposits will 
be limited to 10,000 crowns and interest will 
be at the rate of 1.4 percent. 


LABOR 


Labor disputes outstanding at the begin- 
ning of the month were resolved through 
mediation, and no new strikes occurred. 
Fewer man-hours have been lost during 1949 
through industrial conflicts and strikes than 
ever before in Norway’s history. Employ- 
ment continues at all-time peaks. At the 
end of the third quarter of the year, the 
number of employed persons, as recorded by 
health insurance statistics, was 876,000, or 
12,500 higher than a year ago. Within the 
sectors Of agriculture and forestry, however, 
the number of employed workers is expected 
to be about 6,000 below last year's level. 

The Directorate continues to sponsor pro- 
posals for a Government monopoly on the 
import and wholesaling of drugs on the 
grounds that this will further improve 
health standards through a sales policy 
which will reduce prices of essential medi- 
cines and deliberately raise prices of non- 
essential drugs. 


AGRICULTURE 


Work in the fields was facilitated by the 
unusually mild weather, but the general 
food situation remains unchanged. The 
milk supply is sufficient to meet all require- 
ments for everyday consumption, but dairy 
products, especially cheese, which was re- 
stored to rationing in November, remain 
scarce. The scarcity is expected to ease in 
time, in view of a total milk supply 18 to 20 
percent above the 1948 level. November 
meat allocations were 2.25 kilograms per 
person—much higher than in 1948, primarily 
as the result of the improved supply of pork. 
Egg production is insufficient to supply 
urban requirements. Good-quality potatoes 
are in plentiful supply, but other vegetables 
are scarce. Even such staple vegetables as 
cabbage and carrots are in scant supply. 
Fruit is nonexistent The lack of both vege- 
tables and fruit in 1949 was felt more keenly 
than in any other recent year. 


SHIPPING 


The Norwegian Shipowners’ Association re- 
cently has estimated net shipping earnings 
during 1949 at 800,000,000 crowns, and fore- 
cast net earnings for 1952 at 1,100,000,000 
crowns. The 1949 estimate is 10,000,000 
crowns below the actual net earnings for 
1948 and 30,000,000 crowns less than the 1949 
National Budget estimate. The decline was 
attributed to reduced freight rates and in- 
creased operating costs. The freight index 
as of December 15 for tramp-steamer rates 
was 70.4 and for time-charter rates 64.3 per- 
cent of the July-December 1947 average. 

Preliminary figures indicate that the ferro- 
alloy production during 1949 reached a new 
peak Encouraged by high world-market 
prices, Norwegian output probably will total 
164,000 metric tons as compared with 124,000 
metric tons in 1948. Ferrosilicon production 
is expected to rise from an output of 44,000 
metric tons in 1948, to about 62,000 metric 
tons in 1949. The Government aims at a 
production of 90,000 metric tons of ferro- 
silicon during 1952 


TOURISM 


Although the number of foreign visitors to 
Norway in 1949 exceeded all previous records, 
the increase above 1948 was very slight. 
Contrary to earlier expectations, the number 
of United States visitors was not much above 
that of 1948. Danish tourists, the mainstay 
of Norwegian traffic, declined in number in 
1949, and according to the Director of the 
Norwegian Travel Association are likely to 
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move to southern Europe in 1950. On the 
other hand, an increased number of French 
and Dutch tourists is expected. Hotel ac- 
commodations in Oslo and Bergen continue 
as limiting factors on any increase of visitors 
there. Ski-resort hotels are scheduled to 
reduce rates 10 to 20 percent for the period 
January 3 to February 15, and railways and 
steamship companies plan reductions of 30 
percent to stimulate the early season ski- 
tourist traffic. 


Panama 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REVISION OF REGULATIONS GOVERNING IM - 
PORTATION OF MERCHANDISE BY AIR 


The Panamanian Government, by decree 
No. 191 of October 10, 1949, established new 
regulations which fully regulate the impor- 
tation, exportation, and reexportation of mer- 
chandise by air, according to a report by the 
United States Embassy, Panama City. By 
decree No. 316 of October 18, 1949, the former 
regulations for shipment by air, as contained 
in decree No. 13 of January 11, 1947, were 
canceled. 

One of the more important provisions of 
decree No. 191 of 1949 is that 60 days after its 
publication in the Official Gazette of October 
20, 1949, importations by air express with 
f. o. b. value of more than 50 balboas (1 
balboa = $1, U. S. currency), must be accom- 
panied by commercial and consular invoices, 
in the same manner as prescribed for ship- 
ments by boat. These requirements are not 
applicable to those occasional imports for 
persons not pursuing regular commercial ac- 
tivities, even though the value of the ship- 
ment exceeds 50 balboas. 

Decree No. 191 also provides that articles 
not classified as personal effects, in conform- 
ity with the Customs Law of Panama, are 
classified, for import duty purposes, as air 
express merchandise and therefore are sub- 
ject to the regulations, and that merchan- 
dise of prohibited or restricted importation 
found in the baggage of air travels, will be 
confiscated and forwarded to the Adminis- 
tration General of Customs for disposal in 
accordance with the law. 


TARIFF CLASSIFICATION OF SPECIFIED 
SHOES CLARIFIED 


The General Administration of Customs of 
Panama has informed the United States 
Embassy, Panama City, that effective imme- 
diately the import duty on cloth shoes and 
shoes with rubber or plastic soles for adults 
is 2 balboas (the balboa is equivalent to the 
United States dollar) per pair, as prescribed 
by item No. 915 of Panama's Customs Tariff 
Schedule, states an airgram dated December 
24, 1949, from the United States Embassy. 

Heretofore, these articles have been classi- 
fied under article 8 of Panama's import tariff. 
Article 8 provides a tax of 15 percent ad 
valorem on the f. o. b. port of embarkation 
value of the commodity, plus 5 percent for 
consular fees. The present ruling is con- 
sidered as a clarification and proper classifi- 
cation of these types of shoes. 

Item No. 915 of Panama's import tariff 
provides the following duties for ‘all shoes 
of leather or any other kind of material not 
otherwise specified’: 

Pate of duty 
(in halboas 


Sizes 2 to &, for children Per dozen pairs 6 
Sizes 84 to 11, for children do s 
Sizes 1114 to 12, for children do 12 
Sizes 1242 and up, for adults do 24 


For duty purposes, however, shoes which 
are used exclusively for sport are not in- 


cluded in the new classification but will con- 
tinue to be classified under item No. 1098 of 
the import tariff, as in the past. 


Peru 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 


(Dated January 21, 1950) 


Rates for the Peruvian sol continued to 
evidence only slight variations on the ex- 
change market during the first 3 weeks of 
January. On January 2, quotations opened 
at about 14.90 soles per dollar for exchange 
certificates and about 16 soles for dollar 
drafts; the sol then gradually appreciated to 
14.60 and 15.75, respectively, by January 19. 
Slow sales from the heavy stocks of im- 
ported goods as well as ample supplies of ex- 
change certificates were cited as the principal 
factors for the low demand for foreign ex- 
change. Since foreign-exchange supplies ap- 
parently are sufficient for current dollar im- 
ports and other current obligations, no major 
variations are anticipated in the exchange 
rates for the immediate future. 

A disparity in the dollar-sterling cross 
rate was again noted in the foreign-exchange 
market. On January 19, the parity rate for 
sterling in terms of dollars was about $2.70 
per pound, or a discount of about 4 percent 
from $2.80. 

During December, the inflow of foreign ex- 
change in the free market totaled an equiv- 
alent of $9,957,911 ($6,623,201 in certificates 
and $3,334,710 in drafts) compared with re- 
ceipts of $9,914,649 ($6,932,742 in certificates 
and $2,981,907 in drafts) in the preceding 
month. The equivalent of December sales 
aggregated $9,789,412 or slightly below the 
total of $10,060,823 for November. In De- 
cember, Central Reserve Bank purchases of 
exchange at the former official rate amounted 
to an equivalent of $1,065,075 in comparison 
with acquisitions of $2,646,616 in November, 
while December sales in settlement of pend- 
ing obligations, including official commit- 
ments, were unusually large, aggregating 
$7,852,426, as compared with $3,149,573 in 
November. 

Smaller receipts of exchange at the former 
official parity of 6.50 soles were reflected in 
Central Reserve Bank's holdings for Novem- 
ber which dropped 26.3 percent, from $26,- 
922,898 on October 31 to $19,838,909 at the 
end of November. Similarly, pound sterling 
holdings declined 11 percent, from £3,133,558 
to £2,789,126. 

In view of the suspension in November of 
the official parity, the functions of the Com- 
mission passing on applications for official 
exchange created on January 17, 1949, were 
abolished by a Supreme Resolution of Jan- 
uary 2, 1950. 

The budget of the National Government 
for the 1950 fiscal year was promulgated by 
decree-law No. 11250 of January 2,1950. Au- 
thorized expenditures of 1,360,000,000 soles, 
plus 284,500,000 soles for Special Accounts, 
totaling 1,644,500,000 soles, are 43 percent 
more than the total authorization of 1,150,- 
000,000 soles in 1949. According to the de- 
cree, the 1950 budget of expenditures is in 
balance with estimated revenues. 

A special honorary commission, consisting 
of several local businessmen and two Peru- 
vian diplomatic representatives in Europe, 
was named by a Supreme Resolution of Jan- 
uary 10, 1950, to make a first-hand study of 
the possibility of improving trade between 
Peru and Western Germany. 

In a modification of the existing trade 
agreement between Peru and the United 
Kingdom, the latter has agreed to the sus- 
pension of rate concessions granted by Peru 
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on a number of products in the original in- 
strument, and in return Peru will extend tc 
the United Kingdom most-favored-natior 
treatment, limited, however, to articles on 
the current so-called “List of Permitted 
Imports.” 

A Supreme Resolution was issued on 
December 23, 1949, providing for the abolish- 
ment of long-standing discriminatory in- 
ternal taxes in Peru on United States tobacco 
products, liquors, cosmetics, and lubricants. 
Following the issuance of this measure, the 
collection of various taxes on both imported 
and domestic tobacco products was discon- 
tinued. However, the schedule of prices 
charged for such articles by the Peruvian 
Tobacco Monopoly has been revised generally 
upward and government revenue from this 
source has thus been maintained, despite 
higher costs. Where available, the more 
popular brands of American cigarettes are to 
be sold at retail for 5 soles per pack of 20, 
compared with the former prices of 4 soles 
per pack. For the past several weeks Ameri- 
can cigarettes have been very scarce in Peru. 

Present cotton prospects are better than at 
this time last year. Rains have started in 
the Sierra, and the drought in the central 
valleys has been averted with the exception 
of the Chincha Valley, where some reduction 
in yields may result. The Tanguis variety 
of cotton, which is more than 80 percent of 
the Peruvian crop, is about half grown in 
most of the areas. Insect damage has not 
been severe, owing to the drought conditions 
and to the insecticide programs which are 
better organized than at any time last year. 





Philippines 
Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE TO COVER DRAFTS AS WELL 
IMPORTS AMENDED, PERMITTING SALE OF 
EXCHANGE To COvER DRAFTS AS WELL 
AS LETTERS OF CREDIT 


Sight drafts drawn in 1949, as well as 
letters of credit, may be used as a basis for 
calculating the 6-percent monthly allotment 
of exchange which Central Bank agents may 
sell their customers for payment of import 
bills under letters of credit issued after 
January 7, in respect to articles not subject 
to import controls, according to an amend- 
ment dated January 18, of Central Bank 
Notification No. 10. (See ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 30, 1950, for earlier 
reference to regulations for payment of 
imports.) 

In detail, the amendment provides that an 
agent of the Central Bank may sell foreign 
exchange for payment of import bills to a 
customer resident or located in the Philip- 
pines, who, in 1949, had obtained letters of 
credit from the agent or for whom the agent 
had received for collection D/P and D/A 
drafts. It is further provided that the ag- 
gregate amount of letters of credit issued in 
a calendar month may not exceed 6 percent 
of the total amount of all letters of credit 
issued to and used by a customer in 1949, 
plus all D/A and D/P drafts drawn on the 
customer and received for collection in 1949. 
In a parenthetical statement of the amend- 
ment it is explained that letters of credit 
may be issued in any one month up to the 
6-percent allotment for that month plus any 
unused portions of the allotment for the two 
immediately preceding calendar months. 
The allotment, however, may not be used in 
advance. 


TRANSACTIONS IN SECURITIES SUBJECT TO 
LICENSE 


Central Bank Notification to Security Deal- 
ers, No. 1, entitled Security Transactions, 
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was issued January 18, 1950. Under terms 
of the Notification, all transactions in se- 
curities involving a resident of the Philip- 
pines and a nonresident are subject to 
license with dealers allowed to grant licenses 
provided the fair market value of securities 
is paid in pesos, or in dollars and exchange 
sold to a bank. A nonresident may sell 
Philippine securities in the Philippines if 
90 percent of receipts or 500 pesos, whichever 
is greater, is reinvested in Philippine securi- 
ties expressed in pesos. Residents are allowed 
to sell holdings for foreign securities and 
may buy new foreign securities if the sales 
price covers the purchase price. Accruing 
foreign exchange, if any, must be surrendered 
to a bank. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-CONTROL OFFICE ACTS TO RELIEVE 
PorT CONGESTION AND DELAYS 


Manila port authorities recently stopped 
the discharge of cargo because of a temporary 
suspension of clearances when it was found 
that the bulk of import licenses covering re- 
leased shipments were irregular, in many 
cases unsigned and therefore not legal, ac- 
cording to news dispatches from Manila 
Following a formal statement by Manila bus- 
inessmen protesting the delays, the Import 
Control Office on January 16 in its circular 
No. 2, stated that clearance of shipments, the 
import licenses of which are irregular be- 
cause of being blank or not duly signed by 
authorities, will be granted under certain 
conditions. 

Provisions of the circular, as forwarded by 
the United States Embassy in Manila, are as 
follows: 

Application for clearance of shipments of 
which the import licenses are irregular will 
be granted provided the following conditions 
are observed: 

1. If the goods are in Manila and the value 
is not greatly in excess of the import quota 
assigned, the firm concerned may file a bond 
charging the excess against the 1950 quota, 
and providing further that the bond shall 
be forfeited if on March 31, 1950, it has not 
been secured 

2. Newly controlled items may be released 
provided they were ordered and paid for 
prior to December 1, 1949, even if shipment 
was made at a later date. The items will be 
charged to future quotas and each case will 
be decided on its merits. A bond will be re- 
quired as in (1) above 

3. No quota is allowed to be transferred 
from one firm to another. 

4. Although the transfer from one item to 
another item of the quota given a firm is 
prohibited by import-control regulations, 
such transfer may now be considered as a 
special case because of the fact that the 
goods are already here and may be cleared if 
all other things are regular 


Portuguese India 


Exchange and Finance 


EXPORTERS SHOULD REQUIRE IRREVOCABLE 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 


American firms exporting to Portuguese 
India should require importers in that area 
to open irrevocable letters of credit through 
the Banco Nacional Ultramarino, as other- 
wise, according to an official of that Bank, 
considerable delay in obtaining payment may 
result, it is reported in an airgram of Janu- 
ary 7, 1950, from the American Consulate 
General, Bombay, India. 

The Banco Nacional Ultramarino has its 
head office in Lisbon, Portugal, and has of- 





fices in Goa, Portuguese India, and in Bom. 
bay. It is the only bank in Portuguese India 
authorized to handle transactions in foreign 
exchange. 

According to this bank official, many Amer- 
ican firms, in recent months, have shippeq 
goods to buyers in Goa on payment arrange. 
ments other than an irrevocable letter of 
credit. The most common arrangement ap- 
pears to be payment against sight draft. A) 
these American firms invariably have met 
difficulties in getting payment in dollars be- 
cause the Banco Nacional Ultramarino haq 
no dollar exchange available to effect imme- 
diate payment to the sellers in the United 
States 

The granting of an import permit by the 
customs authorities at Goa does not mean 
that the foreign exchange necessarily will be 
released. The import permit is merely aq 
formal one and is generally granted for ‘the 
import of all goods from abroad. After ob- 
taining the permit, the importers then nego- 
tiate with the Banco Nacional for dollar 
exchange. Proof of the availability of such 
dollar exchange is the opening of an irreyo- 
cable letter of credit by the Banco Nacional. 

Many firms in Goa normally import mer- 
chandise on the basis of sight drafts, de- 
positing the rupee equivalent of the foreign 
currency involved with the Banco Nacional. 
The latter cannot always immediately honor 
such drafts for dollars, however, owing to 
lack of exchange. All pending drafts are 
registered in chronological order at the Bank, 
and remittances are made when exchange 
becomes available It was indicated that 
as of November 30, 1949, cases of pending 
dollar transactions involving sight drafts 
amounted to $175,000. Because of the re- 
stricted dollar receipts of the Banco Nacional 
and the large backlog of pending sight-draft 
transactions, it is not possible to say how 
soon all these cases will be settled 

The Bank official stated that American 
firms contemplating exports to Portuguese 
India should, in their own interest, insist 
that the local importers open irrevocable let- 
ters of credit through the Banco Nacional 
as a condition of the sales contract. Only 
when such irrevocable letters of credit are 
opened by the Bank may the dollar exchange 
for the transaction be assured 


Rumania 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MorE FOREIGN-TRADE RESTRICTIONS 
EFFECTIVE 


The Rumanian Grand National Assembly 
has made all foreign-trade transactions sub- 
ject to prior approval of the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade, thereby further restricting 
activities of all private agents, by decree No. 
317 of July 26, 1949, as quoted in the British 
Trade Journal of November 26, 1949 


1 . . 
Saudi Arabia 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
JIDDA 


(Dated January 16, 1950) 


The annual pilgrimage to Mecca which 
culminated on October 2, 1949, was estimated 
by the Saudi Foreign Ministry as the largest 
since before World War II. Of the 450,000 
Moslems estimated as having made the pil- 
grimage, 80,271 arrived by sea, mostly passing 
through the port of Jidda; 11,189 arrived by 
plane at Jidda; 1,241 by auto via Riyadh; and 
528 by auto via Medina. The pilgrimage was 
a substantial stimulus to business activity 
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and contributed significant amounts of gold 
and foreign exchange to the Saudi economy. 

A report recently published by the Saudi 
Arabian Agricultural Administration review- 
ing its first year of operations states that the 
main initial efforts have been to improve 
existing methods of irrigation. From a bud- 
get of approximately $750,000, more than 600 
water pumps were purchased and distrib- 
uted; 7 tractors and 2 well-drilling rigs im- 
ported; and work started on a small dam to 
control flash floods in the Wadi Waj, near 
Taif. A small model farm has been inaugu- 
rated outside of Jidda on the Mecca road, 
and mango and guava trees, as well as water- 
melon and vegetables, have been started 
there. Reports that the November—Decem- 
ber rains were the heaviest in many years 
promise to improve the agricultural outlook 
for the forthcoming year. 

With the lapse of the Government's rental 
decree on October 22, 1949, the 25 percent 
ceiling on rental increases came to an end, 
occasioning comments in the local press for 
extended controls. As a result, the Govern- 
ment published a decree on November 10 reg- 
ulating real-estate rentals during the current 
hegiric year (October 23, 1949—October 12, 
1950). According to this decree, rentals con- 
cluded on the basis of the hegiric year are to 
remain the same, a provision applicable 
largely to the local native community. How- 
ever, a concession is made to the effect that 
rentals not concluded upon a hegiric year 
basis must be regulated by agreement be- 
tween lessor and Reactions in the 
shape of demands for much higher rentals 
are already being felt by many in the for- 
eign community. 

Many of the Kingdom's desert tracks were 
rendered difficult or impassable by the heavy 
rains. Even the Jidda-Mecca road, the only 
paved highway in the Hejaz, was undermined 
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at some points and strewn with sand at 
others by small flash floods in the Wadi 
Fatima. Efforts to recondition the road are 


currently under consideration 

Alarmed by the continued increase in the 
number of cars and trucks in the Hejaz, the 
Meccan municipal authorities are reported to 
have organized a “traffic control group” for 
the Holy City 

The King formally opened the new Jidda 
radio station with a broadcast to assembled 
Moslem pilgrims on October 3 

Gold gradually depreciated in Jidda during 
the October-December period from a high 
of $12.90 on October 10 to a low of $11.70 
on December 26. Saudi account sterling, in 
terms of dollars, also declined during the 
same period from $2.70 to $2.42. Gold held 
roughly steady in terms of riyals, but the 
latter declined in terms of dollars from 4.12 
qurush per dollar on October 10 to 4.18 
qurush on December 19, giving, on the latter 
date, an interpolated cross rate for the riyal 
of 20-21 cents, despite its silver bullion value 
of approximately 24 cents The endemic 
shortage of riyals was thus encouraged, while 
the financial picture was further clouded by 
the Government's continued policy of spend- 
ing more than its current revenues 

In December, the Education Department 
of the Government resolved to open a trade 
school at Marath Al Sham, Jidda. The school 
will teach automobile and electrical mechan- 
ics, carpentry, leather processing, plumbing, 
and “medical practices.”’ 

Another school was reported to have opened 
at Hail, and night schools for the training 
of teachers and others are being started else- 
where in the Kingdom Applicants at the 
latter, in Hofuf, were said to be “excessively 
overwhelming.” 

Under a recent ruling emanating from the 
Ministry of Finance, sheep may be imported 
into Sauda Arabia duty-free for a 3-month 
period expiring on March 19, 1950. The Min- 
istry took the opportunity to express the hope 
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that imports of sheep, and more especially of 
ewes to be employed for breeding purposes, 
would increase as a result of this exemption. 

Early in October, the Government in a 
circular instruction to foreign banks and 
companies reiterated its policy that Saudi 
nationals should be given preference in hir- 
ing, followed by Palestinians and other Arab 
nationals in that order. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONTROLS ON CERTAIN MEDICINAL IMPORTS 


The following announcement was pub- 
lished in the official gazette of January 6, 
1950, according to a recent report from the 
United States Embassy at Jidda: 

“The Directorate General of Public Health 
announces that the approval of the High 
Authority has been obtained in letter No. 
1954, dated 12 Rabi’a al Awwal (January 1, 
1950) for the decision rendered by the Con- 
sultative Council under cover of its letter 
No. 25, dated 27 Safar (December 18, 1949), 
concerning the proposals advanced by the 
Directorate General of Public Health as 
follows: 

“1. To exempt from the payment of cus- 
toms duties all medicines listed herein. 

“2. Upon their arrival consigned to a 
pharmacy or to an authorized dealer of such 
products, the medicines will be retained by 
the Customs authorities pending the pres- 
entation by the consignee of the manu- 
facturer’s original invoice to a board, con- 
sisting of one representative from the Bureau 
of Public Health and another from the Cus- 
toms Administration, which will then in- 
quire into cost and freight charges as well as 
other expenditures and will add to this 25 
percent as profit for the importer. However, 
the Public Health authorities will differenti- 
ate between first aid supplies and others, 
allowing in the case of the former a smaller 
margin of profit, and will then announce the 
prices in the local newspapers. 

“3. A label indicating in terms of Saudi 
qurush the exact price to be charged will be 
affixed to each medicine by the board in the 
presence of the buyer (importer), after 
which the medicine will be delivered to him. 

“4. Whoever raises the prices as fixed (by 
the board) thereby violating the present rule, 
will be subject to a penalty of 50 riyals for 
the first offense and twice that for the sec- 
ond offense, while on the third occasion his 
license will be suspended for a period of not 
less than 1 month; and, should he again 
violate the law, his license will be withdrawn 
in accordance with the Public Health reso- 
lution as approved by the High Authority. 
The Directorate General of Public Health is 
responsible for controlling the prices of the 
medicines in question, 

“There is given below a list of the medi- 
cines to be exempted from customs duties: 

“Penicillin—all kinds, streptocyocin—all 
kinds, chloromyocin, auremycin, sulphanili- 
mide—all kinds, emetine, quinine—all kinds, 
aralin, paludrine, calcium—all kinds, vita- 
mins, liver extract, hemostatic, neosalversan- 
mine, codliver oil, cafeine, adrenaline, 
spaxteine, entero vioform, stovarsol, ephed- 
rine, luminol, ice bags, hot water bags, 
syringes, and douche cans.” 


sevchell 
Seychelles 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 
IMPORT DUTIES REVISED ON SPECIFIED 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Effective from September 16, 1949, import 
duties leviable on specified petroleum prod- 
ucts in Seychelles have been revised by Gov- 


ernment notice 380 published in the Sey- 
chelles Government Gazette of October 6, 
1949. 

The items affected by the tariff change are 
as follows (former rates are given in paren- 
theses): Paraffin, 3 rupees per 100 liters to 
all countries (3 rupees); petrol, benzene, or 
other motor spirits, 12 rupees per 100 liters 
to all countries (10 rupees); kerosene, free to 
all countries (3 rupees per 100 liters). 

(One Seychelles rupee=approximately 
$0.21 U. S. currency.) 


Sierra Leone 


Economic Conditions 


PRELIMINARY 1949 CENSUS RETURNS 
ISSUED 


During the past 18 years, the population 
of Sierra Leone has shown only a slight in- 
crease, according to preliminary data on the 
1949 census released recently by the Colonial 
Office in London. 

The 1949 census returns give Sierra Leone 
a total population of 1,858,275, of which 
Europeans numbered 964, Asiatics, 2,074, and 
Africans, 1,855,237. The previous official 
census in Sierra Leone was taken in 1931, 
at which time the total population was 
1,729,573. 


Spain 
Commercial Laws Digests 


SPANISH REGULATIONS FOR CERTAIN OCEAN 
BILLs OF LADING REVISED 


By a law of December 22, published in the 
Official Bulletin of December 23, 1949, the 
Spanish Government has implemented its 
obligations undertaken by the signature and 
ratification of the Brussels Convention of 
August 25, 1924, relating to the unification 
of regulations for bills of lading in merchant 
shipping, according to a report of Decem- 
ber 30, 1949. The law is to become effective 
June 22, 1950. 

In adopting the standards of the Brussels 
Convention, however, the Spanish Govern- 
ment has limited their application only to 
international traffic with countries which 
also have adopted that Convention. Trade 
with other countries, as well as coastwise 
shipping, is to continue to be regulated by 
the Spanish Commercial Code. 

The preamble to the law states that Spain 
ratified the Brussels Convention on June 
2, 1930, but that events since that date have 
delayed the incorporation of these standards 
into legislation. 


fa : 
langanyika 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SISAL: Export TAx ENACTED 


An ordinance imposing a tax on all sisal 
exported from the British Trusteeship Ter- 
ritory of Tanganyika was enacted by the 
Legislative Council of the Territory on No- 
vember 30, 1949, according to a recent dis- 
patch from the American Consulate at Dar- 
es-Salaam, Tanganyika, British East Africa. 

The new tax, which was to become effective 
January 1, 1950, is leviable at the rate of 5 
percent for the first quarter of 1950, and 10 
percent thereafter to December 31, 1950, of 
the average price of sisal exceeding £75 ($210) 
a long ton, f. o. b., port of shipment. The 
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tax is not to be applicable when the average 
price of sisal exported is less than £75 a 
long ton, f. 0. b., port of shipment, and will 
expire December 31, 1950, unless continued by 
a resolution of the Legislative Council. 


Thailand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH JAPAN 


The Thai Cabinet confirmed approval of 
a Thai-Japanese trade arrangement which 
was to become effective January 1, 1950, 
the United States Embassy in Bangkok re- 
ported on December 30, 1949. This arrange- 
ment involves trade and services valued at 
$90,090,000 ($45,000,000 each way) during 
1950. 

Major items involved are rice from Thai- 
land valued at $36,000,000 and rolling stcck 
from Japan, valued at $16,000,000; secondary 
items from Thailand include sesame oil and 
seeds, castor oil, peanuts, cotton, hides and 
skins, crushed bones, ramie, gums, sticklac, 
seediac, and shellac, coconut oil, and salt. 
Principal secondary items to be supplied by 
Japan consist of textiles valued at $5,000,000 
and $3,000,000 worth of industrial machinery 
and associated accessories. It is reported 
that approximately $4,200,000 worth of the 
railway rolling stock has already been or- 
dered. 

United States exports to Thailand during 
the last 2 years have consisted largely of 
steel, rubber goods, electrical machinery and 
appliances, paper and related products, and 
chemicals, while principal imports from Thai- 
land have included relatively large quanti- 
ties of shellac, seedlac, and hides and skins. 


Turkey 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ANKARA 
(Dated January 9, 1950) 


Business activity in Turkey during De- 
cember continued at a comparatively slow 
pace. Mercantile inventories moved slowly, 
and stocks of many goods, particularly tex- 
tiles, remained at a high level. Despite 
some easing of credit situation for export 
financing, the shortage for domestic trade 
remained acute, and there was a sharp in- 
crease in the number of protested commer- 
cial bills. Commercial credits with banks 
at the end of October 31 (latest available) 
showed a total of T£938,000,000 as compared 
with T£970,000,000 a year earlier. Savings 
and other deposits are estimated to have 
declined steadily, many of the withdrawals 
reported to be going into tax-free Govern- 
ment securities, in which trading was un- 
usually brisk during the month. This shift 
is attributed largely to the fact that under 
the new income-tax law interest on deposits 
is taxable. 

The trend of industrial production and 
employment in the Istanbul area continued 
downward, with most of the drop in output 
being accounted for by privately owned fac- 
tories These sources estimate that total 
employment of textile workers in December 
1949 was between 4,000 and 5,000 below the 
corresponding month of 1948. As a result 
of the deterioration in the industrial situa- 
tion, demands for extension of curbs on 
imports and liberalization of export authori- 
zations were increased and, in some cases, 
these were acted upon favorable by the 
Government. 

The cereal situation improved somewhat 
as a result of the arrival of wheat from Syria. 
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Revised estimates indicate a record yield of 
95,000 metric tons of cotton. The Aegean to- 
bacco market opened on December 26, with 
the volume of early sales reported very 
favorable. Conditions for fall-planted crops 
were excellent, and a much larger acreage 
was planted to winter wheat than in 1948. 

The official wholesale index for November 
1949 (latest available) remained unchanged 
from the preceding month at 489 (1938=— 160), 
but the regional food-price index declined for 
the third consecutive month, and the cost-of- 
living indexes for Ankara and Istanbul were 
lower. 

The import deficit continued below 1948, 
amounting in the first 11 months of 1949 to 
T£150,000,000 as compared with T£214,000,- 
000 a year earlier (1T£—$0.357). Trade and 
payment agreements with Yugoslavia were 
signed in Ankara on January 5 

With a view to developing tourist traffic, 
particularly during Holy Year, a newly es- 
tablished Advisory Board on Tourism with 
broad representation began operations. It 
plans, for the first time, to arrange for tourist 
groups to visit Christian and classical centers 
in Turkey. 

An improved all-weather road from Ankara 
to Konya (170 miles in length) was formally 
opened late in December. Formerly impass- 
able at least 4 months a year, this road was 
constructed by the Aid Mission Road Group 
(now financed by ECA). The Turkish- 
Iranian transit agreement, signed in AnKara 
on December 25, is now awaiting ratification. 

December was the first month since July 
that the Central Bank statement showed a 
net excess of foreign-exchange assets over 
liabilities, amounting on December 24 to 
T£30,900,000. This gain, which was entirely 
in soft currencies, resulted primarily from 
the seasonal movement of exports Other 
changes in the Bank's statement on Decem- 
ber 24, as compared with November 26, were 
an increase in deposits of T£62,800,000 to 
T£215,000,000, and a decline in note circula- 
tion of T£13,000,000 to T£872,000,000. 

Following hearings on the 1950 budget esti- 
mates, the appropriation for defense, repre- 
senting 36 percent of total proposed expendi- 
tures of T£1,467,000,000, was approved. On 
December 27, 1949, the Assembly approved 
state budget appropriations of T£198,000,000 
for January and February 1950. This figure, 
which is T£32,000,000 less than one-sixth of 
total 1949 expenditures, is to cover the in- 
terim period created by the change-over to a 
fiscal year beginning March 1 

Free-market gold prices and black-market 
exchange rates remained relatively stable at 
levels lower than those of the two preceding 
months. 


Union of South 
Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SAMPLES OF COMMERCIAL VALUE EXEMPTED 
FROM ]MPORT LICENSING REQUIREMENTS 


The Commissioner for Customs and Excise 
of the Union of South Africa has announced 
that reasonable quantities of samples of com- 
mercial value may be imported into the 
Union without an import permit, provided 
they are supplied free of charge and the rela- 
tive invoices bear the following certificate 

“It is hereby certified that the goods enu- 
merated in this invoice are supplied as sam- 
ples free of charge to the consignee, and that 
no payment in any form has been or will be 
made for such goods at any time; moreover, 
the value of these goods has not been, or will 
not be, debited to a ‘commission account’ or 





any other account in our books, which is 
operated in the consignee’s name or to his 
advantage.” 

It is understood that this arrangement wij] 
cover all goods, including goods appearing on 
the list of prohibited imports. 

Union import control regulations specifj- 
cally exempt samples of no commercial value, 
and these may be imported freely into the 
country. 


TOLUOL (TOLUENE) FOR USE IN MAanv- 
FACTURE OF DDT: Duty  Repate 
AUTHORIZED 


A rebate of the whole import duty has been 
authorized on toluol (toluene) for use as a 
solvent in the preparation of DDT emulsions 
or solutions, when imported into the Union 
of South Africa by a registered manufac- 
turer of insecticides. This rebate was pro- 
vided for in Government notice No. 2680 pub- 
lished in the Government Gazette of Decem- 
ber 15, 1949. 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


KEY-INDUSTRY DUTY EXEMPTIONS 
CONTINUED 


The British Government has issued the 
Safeguarding of Industries (Lists of Duti- 
able Goods) (Consolidation and Amend- 
ment) Order, 1949 and the Safeguarding of 
Industries (Exemption) (No. 9) Order, 1949, 
both effective January 1, 1950. The first 
order consolidates and revises the lists of 
chemicals which are liable to Key-Industry 
Duty, and differs from the last-issued list in 
that a number of chemicals have been re- 
moved from the lists and several added. 
The descriptions of a number of chemicals 
have been changed and are now listed under 
their modern chemical names 

The Safeguarding of Industries (Exemp- 
tion) (No. 9) Order, 1949, continues until 
June 30, 1950, the exemption from Key In- 
dustry Duty of all articles exempted from that 
duty by previous orders which expired on 
December 31, 1949, with the addition of: 


Allyl alcohol, 

Arecoline hydrobromide 
D:chlorodifiluoromethane 
Phthalic anhydride, 
n-Propyl alcohol, 
a-Propylene glycol 
Undecenoic acid; 


and with the deletion of 


Acid dipropyl-malonic 

Acid filicic, 

Allyl-paracetaminophenol, 

Amido-guanidine sulphate 

The following butyl ester, namely, butyl 
methyl] adipate, 

Calcium citrate, fermentation 

Cumenol, pseudo-, 

The following alkyl cyclohexanol ester, 
namely, methyl cyclohexanol methyl adi- 
pate, 

Di-capryl phthalate, 

Dicyandiamide (reduced Key Industry 
Duty as from Ist January, 1950) 

p-Di-ethoxy ethenyl diphenylamidine and 
its hydrochloride, 

Fibon (cinnamoyl! para-oxyphenyl-urea) 

Eukodal, 

Kryofin, 

The following mercury compound, namely, 
N-(Oxy - aceto - mercuric - propyl) eth- 
ylurethane, 

Oxymethyl para-oxyphenyl benzylamine 
methyl sulfate, 
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The following naphythyl ester, namely, a- 
naphthyl isothiocyanate, 

Nickel hydroxide, 

The following organo-arsenic compound, 
namely, 4-oxy-3-ethylamine-phenyl ar- 
sinic acid and N-methyl tetrahydropyri- 
dine B-carboxylic acid methyl ester, and 

Phenetidyl-phenacetin and its hydrochlo- 
ride. 


CoTTON BaGs EXEMPT FROM DuTy 


The British Government has issued an or- 
der exempting for a period of 1 year, begin- 
ning December 22, 1949, the following kind of 
cotton sacks: ‘Sacks . made wholly of 
woven cotton fabric and indelibly marked 
with a trade-mark covering an area of not 
less than 80 square inches.” 


United States of 
Indonesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REVISIONS IN INDONESIAN TRADE-MARK 
REGULATIONS 


Effective November 15, 1949, according to 
a report received from the American Consul 
General at Jakarta (Batavia), the Bureau of 
Industrial Property, which handles patents 
and trade-marks, charges the following fees 
in connection with trade-marks: 

1. Registration of a trade-mark 


2. Request for information which in 


volves research 


75 guilders 


20 guilders 
Request for general written informa- 2 guilders 
tion 
4. Request for transfer of trade-marks 


from one holder to another 30 guilders 


If a registration, for which the owner has 
paid 60 or 75 guilders with his application, is 
canceled after 5, 10, or 15 years, the owner 
will be refunded the sum of 30, 20, or 10 
guilders, respectively 


IMPORT DUTIES ON PRODUCTS CONTAINING 
ETHYL ALCOHOL 


By decree of October 15, 1949, effective 
October 21, 1949, perfumes, beauty articles, 
and medicines containing more than 5 liters 
of ethyl alcohol in a hectoliter at a tempera- 
ture of 15° Celsius, are not, when imported, 
taxed as spirits, but are taxed as specified 
tariff items. In order to fall within the lat- 
ter category——-as distinct from the general 
classification of spirits—the article in ques- 
tion should, as would appear from its pack- 
ing and from other considerations, have an 
import value, calculated per liter, as follows: 

1. For perfumes and beauty articles with 
an ethyl-alcohol content of 


a. Not higher than 25 percent, value 
of 10.17 guilders or more, per liter; 

b. Higher than 25 percent but not 
higher than 50 percent, value of 16.83 
guilders or more, per liter; 

c. Higher than 50 percent, value of 
27.50 guilders or more, per liter 


2. For medicines with an _ ethyl-alcohol 
content of: 


a. Not higher than 25 percent, value 
of 11.11 guilders or more, per liter; 

b. Higher than 25 percent but not 
higher than 50 percent, value of 22.22 
guilders or more, per liter; 

c. Higher than 50 percent, value of 
40 guilders or more, per liter. 





Two factories at Venda Nova and one at 
Dafundo, Portugal, now make plastics 
products, 


February 13, 1950 





Uruguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MONTEVIDEO 
(Dated January 24, 1950) 


The past month has perhaps been most 
noteworthy for heavy sales of wool, particu- 
larly to the United States. The importance 
cf this can hardly be overestimated, inas- 
much as wool is the prime earner of dollar 
exchange for Uruguay. In the face of heavy 
demand, wool prices have been very firm. 
Quotations for standard grades are now 
between 20 to 21 pesos per 10 kilograms, 
representing an increase of approximately 
5 percent during the past 4 weeks. With 
large orders coming in from the United 
States, Japan, and Europe, exporters are fill- 
ing their warehouses and working overtime 
to prepare shipments. More than 50 percent 
of the estimated clip for 1949-50 has already 
been sold (as of January 24, 1950), and 
exporters predict that if the present demand 
holds up, the season will be finished by May 
or June, including the original carry-over ol 
30,000 to 35,000 bales from the preceding 
clip. The only flaw in the picture is the 
possibility of labor disputes with wool ware- 
house workers. 

Available gold and dollar exchange hold- 
ings of the Bank of the Republic now stand 
at close to $40,000,000—nearly four times the 
$10,700,000 held as of December 31, 1949. On 
January 23 it was reported that the Bank of 
the Republic would allocate $18,000,000 to 
cover imports from the United States during 
the first half of 1950. This allocation will 
relate to petroleum, medicinals, machinery, 
and other essentials. 

General business conditions have been 
satisfactory in Uruguay during the past 
month. Price resistance has been noted in 
some retail lines. Textile manufactures have 
reported a decline in sales volume. Collec- 
tions, both local and from abroad, have been 
taken up promptly. 

The money market has remained moder- 
ately tight, with the very active wool market 
taking up most available funds for loans. 
An additional factor in this respect has been 
the need for more financing on the part of 
importers. Toward the end of 1949 the 
Export-Import authorities were able to re- 
sume more liberal treatment of applications 
for import licenses, and the arrival of mer- 
chandise ordered then is commencing to take 
noticeable effect on the money market. 

The peso-dollar rate has fluctuated during 
the past few weeks, with the trend now 
established toward a stronger peso. After 
fluctuating between 3 and 2.85 to US$1 dur- 
ing mid-December, the peso strengthened 
irregularly, and was quoted on January 24 
at about 2.75 per dollar. The decline in the 
rate can be attributed chiefly to the tight 
credit situation and the resultant lack of 
demand. Moreover, dollars are being sold to 
create pesos because of a shortage of peso 
credit. 

On January 17 the new exchange rate of 
4.25 pesos per £1 became effective on meat 
shipments to Great Britain, replacing the 
prior-to-sterling devaluation rate of 6.12. 
This has resulted in a 30-percent smaller 
return to the packing houses, based on the 
Government-controlled prices which they 
pay the cattle raisers. For the current sea- 
son, it is estimated that total revenue of 
the packing houses will decline by about 
30,000,000 pesos. Although the Government 
has shown its concern and has indicated its 
intention to subsidize the packers if neces- 
sary, no effective solution has yet been found. 

Crop conditions during January were re- 
ported as fair to good, with a scarcity of 
rainfall in some sections. 


The tourist trade, an important factor in 
Uruguay’s economy, has been poor for the 
second consecutive summer, primarily be- 
cause of a sharp decrease in the number 
of neighboring Argentineans visiting Uru- 
guay’s beaches. This, in turn, has been 
largely attributed to the adverse rate of ex- 
change between the Argentine and Uru- 
guayan pesos, and to Argentine restrictions 
on movements of funds abroad. 


Venezuela 


Exchange and Finance 


ANNUAL REPORT ON THE EXCHANGE CON- 
TROL SYSTEM FoR 1949 


There were no alterations in exchange pol- 
icy and practice in Venezuela during 1949. 
The Banco Central de Venezuela (Central 
Bank of Venezuela), the bank of issue, con- 
tinued to act as the buying and selling agent 
of foreign exchange for the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment under a signed contract. There 
were no restrictions on the purchase and sale 
of foreign exchange; and the only control 
exercised by the Government was the fixing 
of the rates. which were unchanged from the 
preceding year. Sufficient foreign exchange 
was available during 1949 to meet all 
demands. 

The gold bolivar, with a gold content of 
0.290323 grams (equivalent to a rate of 3.06 
bolivares to the United States dollar), con- 
tinued as the country’s monetary unit. Al- 
though Venezuelan gold coins were legal 
tender at their face value, none were in active 
circulation. The exportation of, and trans- 
actions in, gold remained subject to prior li- 
cense by the Ministry of Finance. There was 
no prohibition on the importation of gold 
bars or coins; nor any limitation on the 
amounts which could be entered. 

As in 1948, the Central Bank purchased 
its dollars from the petroleum companies 
at the rate of 3.09 bolivares to the dollar for 
that portion for which the Bank could find 
a market; and at the gold point rate for all 
dollars in excess of demand. This rate is 
calculated after the year end on the basis 
of the legal parity rate of 3.06 bolivares to the 
dollar plus the cost of transporting gold to 
Venezuelan points during the year. Although 
the gold-point rate for 1949 has not yet been 
fixed by the Central Bank, it is anticipated 
that it will approximate the rate of 3.04625884 
bolivares of the preceding year. 

The Central Bank sold dollar exchange to 
the commercial banks at the rate of 3.335 
bolivares to the dollar; and commercial banks 
in turn sold these dollars to the public at 
the rate of 3.35 bolivares to the dollar. Pur- 
chases of dollar drafts by the commercial 
banks from the public were made at the 
rate of 3.33 bolivares to the dollar. Sales of 
dollars made by the Central Bank to the 
Venezuelan Government and its agencies 
were made at the rate of 3.09 bolivares to the 
dollar. Most of the sterling requirements of 
the Bank were purchased from the petroleum 
companies. 

From the profits realized from the purchase 
and sale of foreign exchange, the Central 
Bank, in accordance with its contract, con- 
tinued to subsidize coffee and cacao exports 
The favorable exchange rates of 4.80 bolivares 
to the dollar on washed-coffee dollar export 
bills, and 4.25 bolivares to the dollar on 
unwashed-coffee and cacao dollar export bills, 
were granted exporters during the year on the 
basis of world prices for these commodities, 
as provided by the Government decree of May 
26, 1948. As in previous years, the exchange 
profits realized by the Central Eank from its 
operations redounded to the Venezuelan 


(Continued on p. 41) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Unless Otherwise Indicated 


Aeronautical 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


Bo.LivIAn Arr LINE INCREASES FLEET 


Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano (LAB) has added 4 
C-—47 transport aircraft to its fleet, in addi- 
tion to the purchase of 3 C-46’s. This addi- 
tion gives LAB an operational fleet of 7 
C-—47’s, 4 C-46’s, and 3 DC-3’s—a total of 
14 aircraft as compared with a fleet of 8 in 
September 1949. 

LAB also has 1 damaged C-46 which it 
plans to salvage for spare parts. The 4 
C-47’s were acquired from the Bolivian Army 
Air Force under Presidential decree, and the 
3 C—46’s were purchased in the United States 


FIRST PERFORMANCE FIGURES OF COMET JET 
Arr LINER, U. K. 


The De Havilland Aircraft Co., Ltd., a 
British concern, has released the first official 
performance figures, based on 147 hours of 
test flying, of the 36-passenger type of the 
Comet. 

These data indicate a cruising speed of 
490 miles per hour with a gross weight of 
105,000 pounds and a still-air range of 2,645 
miles, representing a “stage length”’ of 2,140 
miles with a 12,000-pound payload. Take- 
off and landing require a runway of 6,525 
feet. Landings may be made with one 
engine out 

The company has sent performance figures 
to all major air lines as part of its program 
to estimate the potential market and for 
production-planning purposes. The com- 
pany now has orders for 18 Comets—2 for 
the British Ministry of Supply, 14 for British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, and 2 for 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines. Delivery to the 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines probably will be 
made late in 1951. 

Future test flying with rocket take-off 
also is planned under tropical conditions in 
Africa. 


Automotive 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


SUPPLY SITUATION, FINLAND 


Finnish motor-vehicle requirements in 
1950 are estimated at 7,000 passenger cars, 
2,000 trucks, and 1,000 delivery trucks, sta- 
tion wagons, and special types of cars 

Finland imported cars in 1949 from the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, 
Sweden, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, 
and the Soviet Union. In 1950 Finland prob- 
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ably will also import cars from Italy and 
Western Germany. About 1,600 United States 
cars will arrive in Finland the early part 
of 1950 

Approximately 20,000 passenger cars, 30,800 
trucks, and 2,850 busses were in operation 
in Finland at the end of 1949. Before the 
war Finland had 50 percent more passenger 
cars than trucks; at the end of 1949 there 
were 50 percent more trucks than passenger 
cars. Prior to the war, about 80 percent of 
the passenger cars used in Finland were of 
United States makes. Sales of United States 
cars dropped to 30 percent of total sales in 
1949, as a result of the dollar shortage and 
increased prices of United States cars as 
compared with European makes since the 
currency devaluation last September 


REDUCTION IN PRICES, MEXICO 


Lower prices for passenger cars and trucks 
assembled in Mexico were announced by the 
Minister of Economy at the close of 1949 
The Minister stated that there was only a 
small reduction in prices of the more ex- 
pensive passenger cars, but substantial re- 
ductions were effected on low-priced passen- 
ger cars and trucks 


SITUATION IN NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


Motor vehicles in operation in the Nether- 
lands West Indies on August 31, 1949, num- 
bered 9,641. The total in Curacao included 
3,962 passenger cars, 1,969 trucks and busses, 
and 152 taxicabs; in Aruba, 2,659 passenger 
cars, 747 trucks and busses, and 48 taxicabs; 
and in Bonaire, 65 passenger cars and 39 
trucks and busses 

The taxes on motor vehicles were increased 
by the Government, effective January 1, 1950 
The minimum taxes are 84 guilders a year on 
passenger cars and busses carrying a maxi- 





British Experimenting With 
Gas-Turbine Motor Vehicles 


1 hree (possibly five} motor vehi le 
the United Kingdom 
are experimenting with a gas-turbine car, 
according to the British press. The tur 
bine dispenses with pistons, cylinders, 
and spark plugs 
on paraffin, will assertedly use little lub 


manufacturers i 


| urbo Cars, running 


ricating oil, have fewer controls, less vi 
bration, make less noise, and be easy to 
start. 

The press states that the Rover Car 
Co. is making great progress with a 100 
horsepower turbine engine suitable for 
fitting into a standard Rover chassis in 
place of its 18-horsepower piston engine 
It weighs 475 pounds 200 pounds less 
than the piston engine—and runs on 
parathn. 

Austin Motors have taken first steps to 
produce a gas-turbine car Their design 
would carry the power to all four wheels. 

[Note.—The above item was sub 
mitted by the Office of Domestic Com 
merce. | 














mum of 9 passengers; 100 guilders on trucks 
and large busses; and 20 guilders on motor. 
cycles (1 Curacao guilder = $0.5305 U. S. cur- 
rency ) 


INCREASED PRODUCTION BY AUSTIN Motor 
Co., AT BIRMINGHAM, U. K. 


Motor vehicles built in 1949 at the Bir- 
mingham factory of the Austin Motor Co 
Ltd., totaled 136,596, compared with 106,000 
units in 1948 


Y . 
Chemicals 
INCREASED USE OF FERTILIZERS, BELGIUM 


In the prewar period, Belgium was among 
the countries applying the largest amount of 
fertilizer per acre. Since that time, the use 
of plant foods has increased more than 50 
According to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, it is now greater per acre than in 
the Netherlands, which formerly outranked 
Belgium 


percent 


DECLINE IN CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canadian exports of chemicals and allied 
products in the first 11 months of 1949 de- 
clined in value by more than $10,000,000 as 
compared with exports in the corresponding 
period of 1948 Totals were $63,578,000 and 
$73,812,000, respectively according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


PLANS FOR COMBATING INSECT PESTS, CHINA 


The ministry of Agriculture of China's 
Communist regime intends in 1950 to estab- 


lish 25 to 30 stations to combat insect pests 

in areas where serious damage occurs. It 

also plans to manufacture a large number 
sprayers and repair existing one 


FERTILIZER-SUPPLY SITUATION, DENMARK 


The fertilizer-supply situation in Denmark 
for the coming season appears satisfactory 
Domestic production of superphosphate will 
be about 420,000 metric tons; 20,000 tons 
are to be imported from the Netherlands 
Exports to Norway will total 15,000 tons 
making 425,000 tons available for domestic 
use 

Approximately 180,000 tons of potash have 
been purchased and additional supplies are 
expected, so that the quantity available will 
be about the same as in the preceding 
year—195,000 tons 

Imports of calcium nitrate from Norway 
will amount to 250,000 tons, and 80,000 tons 
of sodium nitrate will be imported from 
Chile. Ammonium-sulfate purchases have 
not materialized, but additional calclum 
nitrate may be obtained from Norway It 
is estimated that total supplies of nitrog- 
enous materials in 1949-50 will be about 
30 percent greater than in 1948-49 


PHOSPHATE MINES OPERATING UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES, EGYPT 
The Egyptian phosphate mines near the 


Red Sea are experiencing difficultie: Their 
costs of operation make production too ex- 
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pensive to compete in foreign markets at 
present. The Government has been re- 
quested to refund transportation charges 
through the Suez Canal (as a form of sub- 
sidy). Otherwise, the mines will have to 
close, they state. 

A similar request some months ago was 
refused; however, the question is being 
studied by the Ministry of Commerce and 
some type of financial assistance may be 
granted. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF SULFURIC ACID, 
FRANCE 


Production of sulfuric acid in France rose 
to 94,133 metric tons in November 1949 from 
83,798 tons in October, the Ministry of In- 
dustry and Commerce reports. It was sub- 
stantially above the third-quarter average 
of 80,249 tons 


PRODUCTION OF Sopa ASH, SULFURIC ACID, 
AND PYRITES, WESTERN GERMANY 


A considerable increase in the domestic 
demand for soda ash in Western Germany 
(British Sector) has necessitated greater 
production. 

The output of sulfuric acid is rising, but 
production of pyrites continues to drop, inas- 
much as manufacturers prefer to use im- 
ported sulfur 


MANUFACTURE OF PLASTICS INCREASED, 
WESTERN GERMANY 


About 40 firms in Western Germany pro- 
duce plastics, according to unofficial sources. 
Output increased considerably in 1949, prin- 
cipally as a result of the reconstruction of 
war-damaged plants. Annual production is 
estimated at 60,000 metric tons, compared 
with 200,000 tons prewar 


PRODUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, 
WESTERN GERMANY 


Production of certain industrial chemicals 
in Western Germany in November 1949 was 
as follows, in metric tons, October figures in 
parentheses: Chlorine, 15,578 (15,251); cal- 
cium cyanamide, 4,022 (6,018); sodium sul- 
fate, anhydrous, 9,651 (9,142); and hydro- 
chloric acid, 6,865 (6,642). 


FERTILIZER MANUFACTURE, HUNGARY 


The new nitrogen and superphosphate fac- 
tories to be established in Hungary as part of 
the Five-Year Plan are expected to make it 
possible to produce the various types of ferti- 
lizer near the areas where they will be used. 
It is also hoped that several deficiencies of 
Pet salt, such as a high hygroscopic factor 
(caking), can be eliminated 


MANUFACTURE OF ACETIC ACID AND ACETIC 
ANHYDRIDE, INDIA 


Three firms in India have been granted 
licenses for the manufacture of acetic acid 
and acetic anhydride. Total production is 
expected to be 3,000 long tons annually, more 
than present domestic requirements. 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK IMPORTS, JAPAN 


Japanese imports of phosphate rock in the 
first 9 months of 1949 fluctuated consider- 
ably, ranging from a low of 9,240 metric tons 
in May to a high of 56,000 tons in Septem- 
ber, according to statistics of the Ministry 
of Finance. Imports in the period totaled 
256,915 tons 


GROUND LIMESTONE APPLIED TO VOLCANIC 
SoILs, JAPAN 


Applications of ground limestone are 
especially beneficial in Hokkaido, Japan, and 
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Yugoslavia in Need of Mate- 
rials-Handling Equipment 


In Yugoslavia, mechanized materials- 
handling equipment could result in more 
effective use of the railroads and faster 
loading and unloading operations. On 
December 13, 1949, “Borba,” Belgrade 
newspaper, reported that the present 
method of unloading freight cars was 
aggravating the shortage of rolling stock. 
Between 200 and 300 freight cars arriv- 
ing in Belgrade every day remain un- 
loaded, congesting the Belgrade stations 
so that at times there is no room for 
newly arriving trains. There are days 
when more than 1,500 freight cars are 
waiting to enter Belgrade. The situa- 
tion, according to “Borba,” may be at- 
tributed to the manpower shortage, 
although extra workers often are rounded 
up. “Borbo” suggests that the problem 
could be solved by organizing a special 
enterprise for unloading freight cars. 

|Nore.—The above item was _ sub- 
mitted by the Office of Domestic Com- 
merce. | 











on the highly acid volcanic soils in the Toho- 
ku region. Increased returns from larger 
wheat and barley yields will pay for the cost 
in a short time, it is said. Electric power is 
used for pulverizing the limestone, so that 
coal or other fuel is not required. 


JAPANESE PRODUCTION OF DDT 
CONCENTRATE 


Production of DDT concentrate in Japan in 
October 1949 totaled 77 metric tons, 10 tons 
more than in September and only 6 tons 
below the peak in August. Output of this 
material in October 1948 was 9 tons. 


CONSUMPTION OF PRINTING AND LITHO- 
GRAPHIC INKS, NETHERLANDS 


Estimates of the value of annual consump- 
tion of printing and lithographic inks in the 
Netherlands range from 4,000,000 to 8,000,000 
guilders. The present trend toward in- 
creased use is expected to continue for some 
time. (1 guilder=—$0.2629, U. S. currency.) 


FERTILIZER-RATIONING REGULATIONS, 
NETHERLANDS 


The rationing of nitrogenous and phos- 
phatic fertilizers in the Netherlands ended 
on July 1, 1949. Potassic fertilizers are still 
subject to allocation on the basis of cul- 
tivated acreage and the kind of crop grown. 


ERADICATION OF INSECT PESTS, PARAGUAY 


Agricultural authorities in Paraguay re- 
port that the locust plague has been eradi- 
cated in the northern part of the Chaco re- 
gion and that damage was not as great as 
previously feared. 

Plans for 1950 include an intensification 
of the campaign against grasshoppers, ants, 
and mosquitoes in farming areas. 


PRODUCTION OF DYE INTERMEDIATES, 
SPAIN 


Annual production of important dye inter- 
mediates in Spain is estimated by trade 
sources to be as follows (in metric tons): 
Chlorobenzol, 200; dinitrochlorobenzol, 250; 
nitrobenzol, 400; aniline oil, 500; dinitroben- 
zol, 50; betanaphthol, 200; A acid, gamma 
acid, and benzidine, 200; and dinitrophenol, 
100. 


Coal and Coke 


COAL PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
CANADA 


Preliminary figures show that Canadian 
coal production totaled 19,092,000 short tons 
in 1949, or 3.5 percent more than the 1948 
output of 18,449,689 tons. Coal imports de- 
clined 35.4 percent, from 31,054,148 tons in 
1948 to 20,044,619 tons in 1949; exports de- 
clined from 1,273,262 tons to 432,043 tons. 

The above figures indicate that new sup. 
plies of coal (production plus imports minus 
exports) in 1949 were 22.8 percent below the 
corresponding 1948 figure. 


COAL PRODUCTION INCREASED IN 1949 IN 
FRANCE AND THE SAAR AREA 


Preliminary figures for 1949 show that 
production of coal and lignite in France in- 
creased 17.5 percent over the output in 1948, 
from 45,129,817 metric tons to 53,032,000 tons. 
Saar coal production also increased from 
12,566,874 tons in 1948 to 14,260,000 tons in 
1949. 


DECLINE IN EXPORTS, POLAND 


Exports of coal and coke from Poland 
reached a postwar peak of 2,720,000 metric 
tons in May 1949, but shipments have since 
declined and were 1,937,000 tons in October. 
Exports to countries praticipating in the 
European Recovery Program fell from a 
monthly average of 1,204,000 tons during the 
first quarter of 1949 to 704,000 tons in July; 
comparable exports to all other countries in- 
creased from 1,255,000 tons to 1,531,000 tons. 

Although detailed data on exports by des- 
tinations are not available after July, it is 
likely that the trends outlined above con- 
tinued through October, inasmuch as Sweden 
had suspended imports of Polish coal from 
mid-May to mid-October and Italy’s im- 
ports from Poland were greatly reduced in 
August, September, and October. 


ESTIMATED COAL Exports IN 1949, U. K. 


Shipments of coal from the United King- 
dom for export and bunkers totaled 17,152,- 
189 long tons during the first 11 months of 
1949. Preliminary indications are that an 
additional 1,900,000 tons were shipped in 
December, bringing the total for the year to 
approximately 19,000,000 tons, compared with 
15,936,000 tons in 1948. The Government’s 
1949 target for coal exports and bunker ship- 
ments was set at 17,000,000 to 20,000,000 tons. 


Construction 


(Prepared in Construction Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


BUILDING PROJECTS, SWEDEN 


In addition to several hotels which are un- 
der construction, adding rooms, or modern- 
izing their facilities, the following new hotels 
are contemplated in the cities specified: 

Géteborg: Two hotels, one a large structure 
for which the Royal Swedish State Railway 
Administration has applied to the Riksdag 
for an appropriation of 1,000,000 crowns 
($193,000 in U. S. currency) and the other a 
90-room hotel promoted by Hotell AB. Heden. 

Abisko: A 100-room hotel for the Swedish 
Touring Club. 

Malmo: A modern hotel of 100 rooms with 
restaurant, travel bureau, and garage. 

Marstrand: One hotel. 

The Investments Budget of Sweden re- 
portedly provides for the construction of 
45,000 dwelling units in 1950 as compared 
with 43,000 in 1949. Schools, research, and 
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vocational institutions will be built at a cost 
of 116,000,000 Swedish crowns ($22,422,800) 
as compared with 70,000,000 crowns in 1949, 
and hospitals at a cost of 43,000,000 Swedish 
crowns ($8,311,900) compared with 35,000,000 
in 1949. 





PorT FACILITIES, SALONIKA, GREECE 


The Ministry of Coordination recently an- 
nounced that the Ministry of Public Works, 
the Economic Cooperation Administration, 
and the Port Fund of Salonika discussed a 
reconstruction program for the harbor of 
Salonika, Greece. It was agreed that the 
following activities should proceed: 


Dredging of the basin between the old 
pier, Griswold Quay, and the Yugoslav 
Free Zone to a depth of 26 feet, and of the 
space between the Yugoslav Free Zone and 
the new pier to a depth of 32.5 feet; 

Repair of the old pier; 

Removal of crumbled quay walls; 

Construction of new quay wall and back- 
filling of the space between this wall and 
the present quay; 

Construction of a reinforced concrete 
warehouse on Lancaster pier. 


MARTA-MIGNONE RECLAMATION PROJECT, 
TARQUINIA, ITALY 


A preliminary report to the Economic Co- 
operation Administration in December an- 
nounced a revised 4-year program for the 
construction of roads and bridges in the 
Marta-Mignone Reclamation District at an 
estimated cost of 585,000,000 lire ($937,500). 
A total of 85.3 kilometers of roads is proposed 
of which the following projects are included 
for the first year: 

Della Dogana Road: This road will connect 
the towns of Tuscania and Montalto di 
Castro. By December 1949, when this report 
was made, 3 kilometers had been completed 
and 10 kilometers had been proposed for con- 
struction; 

Pian d’Arcione Road: This proposed road, 
6.2 kilometers in length, will connect the 
Aurelia Highway with the Della Dogana Road; 

#7 bis “di Ferlete’” Road: This “‘bonifica’”’ 
road, 23 kilometers in length, will connect two 

’ existing roads; 

#15 “di Poggio Gallinaro” Road: This 4.7 
kilometer road will link an existing road with 
one now under construction; 

#16 “del Lupo Cerrino” Road: This road, 
4.5 kilometers in length, will link two existing 
roads. 


CIGARETTE Factory To BE ERECTED IN 
MALTEPE, TURKEY 


The Turkish State Monopolies reportedly 
will award the contract for a cigarette fac- 
tory in Maltepe, Turkey, early in 1950. 


PuUBLIC-WORKS PROJECTS, VENEZUELA 


The Military Junta of Government has al- 
lotted 75,000,000 bolivares ($22,500,000 U. S. 
currency) to the budget of the Ministry of 
Public Works. This sum is in addition to 
the 423,890,092 bolivares ($127,167,027) 
granted the Ministry in the approved budget 
for the fiscal year 1949-50 (July 1, 1949, 
through June 30, 1950). 

The funds allocated are to be used for 
the road construction, paving, study, and 
conservation program of the Government, 
and will be taken from the Special Reserve 
Fund for Public Works which was created in 
the budget to finance extraordinary public 
works considered in the interests of Vene- 
zuela. As of November 30, 1949, funds in 
the Special Reserve Fund for Public Works 
on deposit with the Central Bank of Vene- 
zuela amounted to 100,000,000 bolivares 
($30,000,000) . 
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Venezuelan Orchid Situation 


One of the principal sources of United 
States imports of orchid plants, Vene- 
zuela, has been retarded during the past 
2 years by regulations governing harvest- 
ing. 

In 1947, Venezuela furnished 111,598 
plants, or 42 percent of U. S. imports. 
The figure dropped to 18,413 in 1948; 
but, despite this sharp decline, Venezuela 
was then the second largest supplier, fur- 
nishing 14 percent. Another sharp de- 
cline was reported for the first 11 months 
of 1949, when imports into the United 
States from Venezuela dropped to 3,492 
plants, or 3.7 percent of receipts. 

Venezuela is endeavoring to restore its 
original orchid population and to pre- 
vent the extinction of several popular 
species. To this end, an executive de- 
cree was issued by the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture in February 1948, prohibiting 
commercial collection of orchid plants 
on national lands, and restricting col- 
lection on private properties to a maxi- 
mum of 20 percent of the plants growing 
on the property to be exploited. In its 
application to private lands, the decree 
provides for reporting by proprietors, 
permits to harvest, and regulation of 
harvesting pactices. It is specified that 
no new authorization will be granted for 
the same zone or “finca” for 10 years. 
Regulations requiring export permits 
and sanitary inspection were previously 
established. 

The principal Venezuelan exporter of 
orchid plants, in an open letter to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, published in 
November 1949, protested at length 
against the restrictions. He contended 
that the real diminution of orchids does 
not result from collection and exporta- 
tion, but from destruction of their natu 
ral habitat. Protests from exporters, 
however, are not likely to result in a re- 
laxation of the regulations. 











Electrical 
Equipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


REOPENING OF NANKING, CHINA, BATTERY 
PLANT 


Reopening of the Nanking, China, battery 
plant at the end of 1949, after receipt of a 
loan from the People’s Bank and 62 tons of 
zinc, antimony, and spare parts from 
Nanking Municipal Construction Bureau, is 
reported by the foreign press. The plant 
will produce batteries for automobiles, 
trains, telegraphic communications, steam- 
ships, and power plants 


EMERGENCY SOURCE OF POWER FOR 
FEDERAL DISTRICT, MEXICO 


A 10,000-kw. mobile power train moved 
south from Laredo, Tex., during the latter 
part of December 1949 to serve as an emer- 
gency source of power for the Federal Dis- 
trict of Mexico. Although this supplemen- 
tary source of power is welcomed by 
industrial and domestic consumers in the 
Federal District, it does not offer a full 
solution, and rationing measures may be 





used before relief is obtained through the 
next seasonal rains in May. 


JAPAN MAy SupPpp_Ly INDIA WITH 
ELECTRICAL PLANTS 


India’s main sources of supply for elec. 
trical plants and machinery formerly were 
the United States and the United Kingdom 
states the foreign press. United States im- 
ports now are ruled out, because of the dol- 
lar shortage and higher costs following 
devaluation, and British manufacturers are 
not in a position to meet India’s demands in 
adequate quantities and within a reasonable 
period. 

Japanese trade and technical delegations 
which recently visited India have offered to 
supply India with the electrical plants it 
needs, within the terms of the Indo-Japanese 
Trade Agreement 


ROCKWELL GENERATING STATION NEARING 
COMPLETION, PHILIPPINES 


The Rockwell Generating Station, believed 
to be the largest single engineering project 
in Philippine history, has been under con- 
struction since January 1948. Completion, 
which is dependent only upon arrival of 
two 144-ton turbines and generators on 
order in the United States, is calculated to 
add 50,00 kilowatts to the Manila system 


- ) 
General Products 
CEMENT PRODUCTION INCREASED, GERMANY 


Production in Western Germany's cement 
industry has increased considerably in re- 
cent months because of accelerated building 
activity. It is stated that almost all plants 
are in operation again. The = annual 
capacity of the industry is 13,000,000 tons, of 
which it is estimated that 80 percent is being 
utilized 


INCREASED PRODUCTION IN OPTICAL 
INDUSTRY, GERMANY 


The optical and precision instrument in- 
dustry in Western Germany consists of about 
850 plants having 75,000 employees 
ported by the industry for 1949 averaged more 
than 40,000,000 Deutsche marks per month, 
compared with average monthly sales of 
25,500,000 Deutsch marks in 1948. Favor- 
able development of the domestic market 
and increased exports contributed to this 
increase. (During 1948 and until September 
19, 1949, the value of 1 Deutsch mark was 
approximately $0.30 U. S. currency. After 
September 19, 1949, 1 Deutsch mark = approx- 
imately $0.24 U. S. currency.) 


Sales re- 


INCREASE IN PRODUCTION OF OPHTHALMIC 
LENSES, GERMANY 


Adequate supplies of glass for production 
of ophthalmic lenses are now available in 
Western Germany, and production of lenses is 
showing continued increases. The 1949 out- 
put of ophthalmic lenses in Western Ger- 
many is estimated at 10,000,000 units, and the 
current monthly rate at 900,000 units. The 
backlog of orders for lenses has been met, 
and sales have returned to a normal basis. 

Important lens-manufacturing plants are 
located in Niedersachsen, Bavaria, Wurttem- 
berg, and Nordrheim-Westfalen 


EXCHANGE QUOTAS FOR MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS REDUCED, PHILIPPINES 


Musical instruments are included in the 
sizable reductions in exchange quotas for 
nonessential and luxury items effective 
December 1, 1949, in accordance with EXx- 
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ecutive Order No. 295 by the President of the 
Republic of the Philippines. 

The following reductions, base year 1948, 
are applicable: Pianos and pianolas with a 
declared value of more than 1,200 pesos 
($600)——70 percent, with a lesser value—50 
percent, phonographs and similar articles for 
reproducing music —80 percent, juke boxes— 
95 percent; radios with a value of more than 
100 pesos ($50)—-80 percent, with a lesser 
value—50 percent, radjio-phonograph com- 
binations—same as radios; and phonograph 
records—60 percent. 

Inasmuch as the Philippine Republic is a 
good customer for pianos and other musical 
instruments, these restrictions probably will 
cause reductions in export trade. 


AUTOMATIC LUGGAGE LOCKERS USED IN 
RAILWAY STATIONS, U. K. 


An automatic luggage locker for use in 
railway stations and bus depots has been 
designed and produced by a manufacturer 
in Wales. Although similar lockers are ex- 
tensively used in the United States, this is 
the first time they have been installed in 
United Kingdom. The manufacturers are 
prepared to begin large-scale production if 
they prove popular, 

Each locker is approximately 30 inches 
deep and about 17 inches wide. When not 


in use the key is displayed in the locker. 
After the luggage is placed inside the locker 
and the door is closed, a coin is inserted 
permitting the door to be locked and the 
key removed. The lockers are alleged to be 
thiefproof. 


Iron and Steel 


(Prepared in Iron and Steel Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL 


Argentine imports of iron and steel prod- 
ucts in November 1949 were comparatively 
satisfactory at 67,933 metric tons, the second 
best monthly total for the year, although 
about 40,000 tons below October. 

Belgium remained the principal supplier 
to the Argentine market, sending more than 
50 percent of the total iron and steel imports 
and about 60 percent of the steel-mill prod- 
ucts. France for the third consecutive 
month ranked next, shipping a 1949 record 
monthly total of over 18,000 tons. 

“Plate, sheet, and strip’’ and “bars, rods, 
and bar size shapes” continued to be the 


trgentine Iron and Steel Imports, November 1949 


| Metric tons] 


United 


‘roduct . 
I uc States 


Pig iron 

Ingots, blooms, ete 

Bars, rods, and bur size shape 13 
Plate, sheet, and strip 49 
rin plate 
Pipes ind tubes 785 
Rails 


Wire and wire products 10 


Total 1. 648 


U. K..’s EXportTs 


Shipments of iron and steel products from 
the United Kingdom in November 1949 were 
at the satisfactory level of 164,334 tons, al- 
though below the 1949 peak of 199,397 long 
tons in October and the monthly average of 
164,383 tons in the period January to Oc- 
tober of 1949 

Pipes and tubes continued to be the largest 
single export product in the iron and steel 
group, with plates and sheets, and bars and 
rods following, in that order. 


U. Kos Exports of Iron and Steel 


Long ton 
October Novem 

1949 ber 1949 

Pig iron and ferro-alloys 1, 873 3, 621 
Semis (ingots, billets, ete 174 314 
Bars and rods 20, O40 20, 819 
Structural shape 14, 458 11,710 
Hoop and strip 4,948 5, 649 
Plates and sheet 36, 336 31, 844 
Galvanized sheet 10, 628 7, 672 
Tin and terneplat« 22, 198 16, 112 
Pipes and tubs 50, 57 +6, 60S 
Railway material 20, 945 13, 838 
Wire and wire products : 11, 986 11, 056 
Other iron and steel products 1854 5, 092 
Potal 1Y9, 397 164, 334 
Cumulative total for 1949 1, 643, 833 | 1, 808, 167 


NORWEGIAN PRODUCTION OF FERRO-ALLOYS 


Norwegian producers, stimulated by con- 
tinued high prices for ferro-alloys in world 
markets, achieved a new production peak of 
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Belgium 


most important categories of steel-mill 
products imported into Argentina. 
- United "= mn 
France Italy iT isodam Other Potal 
700 4,718 271 71 3, 126 &, SSO 
281 20 », SO] 
OSS 4,163 69S 309 134 16, 375 
413 4,529 416 643 1, 707 17, 767 
280 119 S58 2, 038 
SI 194 296 150 527 2, 033 
1S8Y S63 208 , 260 
7,817 3, 571 164 601 1,610 13, 773 
35, 819 18, 558 1, 964 2, 840 7, 104 67, 933 


164,000 metric tons in 1949, an increase of 
32 percent over the 124,000 tons produced in 
1948. Ferro-silicon was the outstanding 
product in the ferro-alloy group, with pro- 
duction estimated to total 62,000 tons in 
1949, an increase of 18,000 tons over 1948. 
Even higher production goals for ferro- 
silicon were set by the Government for 
future years, beginning with a target pro- 
duction of 90,000 metric tons in 1952. 


Leather and 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN EGYPT’S INDUSTRY AND 
IMPORTS 


Nearly all of Egypt’s estimated 100 tan- 
neries are located in Alexandria and Cairo. 
Five well organized and equipped tanneries 
in Alexandria produce a wide range of good- 
grade leathers, while the others, operating 
under primitive methods, produce lower- 
quality leather, chiefly used in luggage and 
handbags. 

Output of vegetable- and chrome-tanned 
leather in 1949 was estimated by the trade 
at 3,800 tons and 5,500,000 square feet com- 
pared with 4,800 tons and 3,250,000 square 
feet in 1948 and 6,000 tons and 4,000,000 
square feet in 1946. Production of vegetable- 
tanned leather in 1949 declined 16 percent, 
chiefly because of difficulties in importing 
quebracho extract from Argentina. This 
situation was alleviated somewhat by im- 
porting substantial quantities of mimosa 


(wattle) extract during the middle of 1949 
from the Union of South Africa and British 
East Africa, payments being made in pounds 
sterling (£E1—US$2.880516). Another rea- 
son for the 1949 decline in production is that 
the use of chrome is replacing vegetable- 
tanning materials in the tanning of boot and 
shoe upper leathers and fancy leathers used 
in bookbinding and upholstery. 

Imports of leather during 1949 consisted 
chiefly of industrial and technical leather 
articles, leather belting, and gin leathers (a 
variety of leather used in cotton-ginning 
machines), which are superior to the Egyp- 
tian products and are offered at competitive 
prices. The United Kingdom, France, and 
Italy are the chief suppliers. Apart from the 
above-mentioned types of leathers, local con- 
sumers generally prefer leathers of Egyptian 
manufacture on purely price considerations. 


BELGIUM’S IMPORTS AND PRODUCTION 


Imports of raw hides and skins into Bel- 
gium in the first 9 months of 1949 totaled 
9,785 metric tons compared with 10,143 tons 
in the like period of 1948. The major sup- 
pliers were: the United States with 1,689 
tons; Argentina, 1,481; Australia, 1,146; 
Brazil, 920; Paraguay, 699; France, 609; and 
the Belgian Congo, 527 tons. 

Exports of these types of hides and skins 
during the 9 months of 1949 totaled 1,113 
tons, of which 580 tons were shipped to the 
German Bizonal Area, 219 to the United 
States, and 145 to Switzerland. 

Belgian tanneries producing upper leathers 
operated at 75 percent of capacity and those 
producing sole leathers at 35 percent of ca- 
pacity during the third quarter, according to 
trade estimates. The trade also reported 
that Belgian tanneries are purchasing semi- 
tanned hides and skins from Argentina and 
are completing the tanning domestically. 

Output of sole and technical leathers in 
the third quarter of 1949 continued at a low 
level because of Belgium’s inability to export, 
substantial imports from the United King- 
dom, and the regained popularity of rubber 
and crepe soles. Production of light leathers 
declined compared with the third quarter of 
1948, principally because of a decline in the 
output of lining leathers. 

Finished-leather imports totaled 1,757 tons 
during the first 9 months of 1949 compared 
with 984 tons in the like period of 1948. The 
increase over the 1948 total came principally 
from the United Kingdom. 

After devaluation of the Belgian franc, 
prices of United States leathers were higher 
than similar leathers imported principally 
from the United Kingdom; as a result, im- 
ports from the former are expected to de- 
crease. Imports of all finished leathers from 
the United States aggregated 24 metric tons 
during the third quarter of 1949 and 67 tons 
in the first 9 months of 1949. 

Exports of finished leathers in the first 9 
months of 1949, not including leather waste 
or cuttings, totaled 951 tons; this amount 
was higher than in the corresponding period 
of 1948. The leather trade believes that cur- 
rency devaluation in Europe will have an 
unfavorable effect on Belgian exports of 
leathers. 


NIGERIA’S HIDE AND SKIN EXPORTS 


Nigeria’s important hide and skin industry 
is expanding and increasing the quality of 
its output. Exports have increased some- 
what in the last decade, but the emphasis 
has been placed on better quality with ex- 
cellent results. Cattle-hide exports, in 
number of pieces, average 650,000 a year; 
goatskin, over 5,000,000; and _ sheepskin, 
1,000,000. 

Estimates for the first 6 months of 1949 
indicate that skins valued at $3,500,000 
(United States currency) were sold to the 
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United States, compared with $6,000,000 
(mostly goatskins) in all of 1948. The figure 
for the last half of 1949, according to ex- 
pectations, will be equal or even higher than 
that for the first half. 


Lumber and 
Products 


CHILE’S FOREST AREAS; TIMBER TRADE 


The virgin forests of Chile have been esti- 
mated to contain 38,400,000,000 cubic feet of 
sound saw timber from which approximately 
175,000,000,000 board feet of lumber could be 
sawn. The virgin forests comprise 40 percent 
of the country’s forest area; and woodlands 
of small trees, mostly suitable only for fuel- 
wood, comprise 55 percent. The virgin for- 
ests consist of 93 percent hardwood and 7 
percent softwood. Forest fires account for 
50 percent of the annual forest depletion; 
windfall, insects, and diseases, 35 percent; 
and commercial cuttings, only 15 percent. 

In 1948, Chile exported 34,187,200 board 
feet of timber. Raulo, pine, and laurel com- 
prised approximately 60 percent of the total. 
Argentina purchased 70 percent of all 1948 
exports; other principal markets were the 
United Kingdom, Peru, and Bolivia. 

Imports in recent years have been largely 
confined to large-size heavy pine timber 
from the United States for dock construc- 
tion, bridges, and use in the mines. Pine 
imports from the United States totaled 
1,353,958 board feet in 1946, 4,089,419 board 
feet in 1947, and 771.692 board feet in 1948. 


LUMBER PRODUCTION, MANCHURIA, CHINA 


Current production of timber in Man- 
churia, China, approximates the 1938 level 
of between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 cubic 
meters, according to the Mukden press. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


NEW-TYPE DREDGES FOR GOLD MINING, 
AUSTRALIA 


Equipment and plant valued at more than 
$1,000,000 will be used in a large-scale mech- 
anized gold hunt to begin soon in Central 
Victoria, Australia, according to Australian 
sources. An 850-ton dredge costing $280,000 
has been completed, and an old dredge is 
being reconditioned. Digging depth will vary 
from 20 to 40 feet. In contrast to earlier 
dredges which left the land scarred and 
almost worthless, these new dredges are 
equipped with apparatus which levels the 
land as they move along. 

It is estimated that the two dredges will 
take 10 years to work the 40,000,000 cubic 
yards of gold-bearing material. The project 
will be undertaken by the State’s largest 
gold-mining organization. 


EQUIPMENT PURCHASED FOR ISRAEL’S 
FACTORIES 


Equipment for a new steel-pipe-making 
factory to be located near Acre in Israel has 
been delivered from the United States. In- 
stallation of the machinery and completion 
of the plant is expected by August 1950. . This 
factory is the first of a new center for heavy 
industry. 
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Machinery for two additional factories to 
be part of the center—a second pipe-making 
plant and a steel-rolling mill—also has been 
purchased. Equipment for the plant, which 
will produce black and galvanized steel pipe, 
will be shipped from the United States in 
the near future. 

The equipment for the steel-rolling mill, 
which was purchased in France in 1949, has 
been delivered. This plant, originally manu- 
factured in Germany, was intended for ex- 
port to Iran. 


MACHINE-TOOL Exports, ITALY 


Exports of machine tools from Italy dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1949 amounted to 
9,101 metric tons, compared with 11,493 
metric tons exported during the correspond- 
ing period of 1948. 


MODERN EQUIPMENT USED IN EXPLORING 
ROcK AND SOIL FORMATIONS, PAKISTAN 


Two modern diamond drills built in the 
United States and modern Swedish tunneling 
equipment (compressors and rock drills) 
have been purchased for use in tunneling and 
boring operations connected with exploration 
of the rock and soil formations and other 
geological features of Chilerdak, the recently 
selected dam site for the Karnafuli project 
in Pakistan. 


INSTALLATION OF BESSEMER CONVERTER, 
YUGOSLAVIA 


A new Bessemer converter has been built 
in Yugoslavia and put in operation at the 
Jelsingrad foundry near Banjaluka, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. The installation, 
reported to be the largest of its kind made 
in Yugoslavia, will considerably increase the 
capacity of the foundry 


AUSTRALIA PURCHASING EQUIPMENT 
From U. K. 


Negotiations for the purchase of earth- 
moving and construction equipment, valued 
at £160,000, from Government and semioffi- 
cial authorities in England were completed in 
the fourth quarter of 1949 by an Australian 
purchasing mission for the Department of 
Works and Housing, according to the 
Australian press. The equipment consists 
of tractors, bulldozers, scrapers, power grad- 





ers, excavators, compressors, and concrete 
mixers. 

Orders for new equipment of the same type 
valued at £60,000 had been placed with Brit. 
ish firms, and orders amounting to £50,000 
were under consideration late in the year, 

Equipment offered on the Continent was 
to be inspected with a view to placing orders, 


Mediecinals and 
Crude Drugs 


PENICILLIN PRODUCED, MUKDEN, CHINA 


The China Medicine Factory in Mukden 
has succeeded in producing penicillin, ac. 
cording to its announcements in the press, 
There is no doubt but that this reported 
accomplishment was made possible through 
the equipment, supplies, and special train- 
ing provided by the World Health Organiza- 
tion in collaboration with UNRRA in 1946 
and 1947 


Motion Pictures 
and Kquipment 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The British Lion Film Corporation and 
Associated Talking Pictures Ltd. in the 
United Kingdom reported in December their 
losses on the production of films Each 
company realized a profit on the distribution 
of films. The loss on production is said to 
aggravate the controversy over the 40 per- 
cent entertainment tax In the event of 
loss of revenue from the entertainment tax, 
the Plant report suggests the levying of an 
additional tariff on foreign films 

The industry in the United Kingdom ex- 
pects a reduced quota and reduced dollar 
remittances as a result of the next Anglo- 
American conference 

The Rank organization has announced 
that production of cartoon films will cease. 
This involves also the termination of con- 
tracts with toy, book, writing-paper, and 
lamp-shade manufacturers who make prod- 
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Big New Theater Opens in Habana, Cuba 


On December 30, 1949, the Blanquita, described by its owner and builders 
as the world’s largest theater, opened for business in Habana with a United 
States musical revue for a run of 3 weeks. 

According to statistics supplied by 
seating capacity of 6,750 and cost $2.8: 
first and second (parquet) orchestra sections, a first balcony. and a second 
balcony. The stage is 120 by 60 feet and is to be used as a public ice-skating 
rink when no theatrical attractions are being presented. 
freezing mechanism can produce a heavy coating of ice over the entire stage 


mpany officials, the Blanquita has a 
0.000. The interior is divided into 


United States 


The theater is equipped with United States air-conditioning equipment. two 
United Staes motion-picture projectors, and a fireproof, machine-operated 
It has a bar and restaurant that can accommodate 300 
Parking facilities are available for more than 1.000 cars. The 
theater is 20 minutes from downtown Habana by bus and streetcar. 

Attractions have been booked until May—each to run for 3 weeks to a 
and include two ice shows, the Folies Bergére of Paris. and the Pazo 
\t present, it is not planned to have motion pictures 
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ucts using the David Hand cartoon charac- 
ters. Considerable publicity has been given 
to the sale to United States television com- 
panies of distribution rights on a large 
number of films produced by the Rank 
organization. 

A report from the Empire Theater in the 
West End of London states that the experi- 
ment of using stage shows as an added at- 
traction to the film program broke all rec- 
ords in its first week, having attracted over 
70,000 patrons. 


MOTION PICTURES IN JAMAICA 


There are 29 motion-picture theaters now 
operating in Jamaica, with a total seating 
capacity of 23,867. Eight theaters, located 
in urban Kingston and St. Andrew, have a 
total seating capacity of 11,755; 21 small 
country theaters are scattered throughout 
the island. 

Several new theaters are expected to be 
constructed soon, but it appears extremely 
improbable that dollar exchange will be 
granted to import equipment from the 
United States. New equipment is expected 
to be imported from the United Kingdom 
or continental Europe. The rule is still in 
effect that dollar exchange will be allowed 
for the importation of spare parts of present 
United States equipment only when they are 
not available from sterling sources. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


PULP AND PAPER IMPORTS, URUGUAY 


Total imports of chemical pulp into Uru- 
guay in the first 6 months of 1949 amounted 
to 2,049 metric tons, compared with 5,659 
tons in the corresponding period of 1948—a 
decrease of more than 60 percent. Bleached 
sulfite was the only grade which showed 
an increase—1,571 tons in 1949 (first 6 
months), compared with 1,397 tons in the 
1948 period. Imports of other grades in the 
first half of 1949 decreased as follows (in tons; 
figures for first half of 1948 in parentheses) : 
Bleached sulfate, 131 (954); unbleached sul- 
fate, 128 (1,912); and unbleached sulfite, 
219 (1,396) 

Paper and paperboard imports decreased to 
10,658 tons in the first 6 months of 1949 from 
11,419 tons in the corresponding period of 
1948, as shown, by grades, in the accompany- 
ing table 


Paper and Paperboard Imports, Uruguay, 
First G6 Months of 1948 and 1949 
In metric tar 


First 6 mont! 


1W4s 1949 


Newsprint &, 441 8, 382 
Other printing pay 04 R10) 
Cigarette paper 74 39 
Industrial paper o) 6S] 
Toilet paper 31 A 
Sandpaper 21 2; 
W illpaper 15 37 
Cellophans 1s On 
Miscellaneou 4 pat) 


Cardboard and Bristol board 161 153 


Potal 11,419 | 10, 658 
Souns 


(CE: Uru ivan Contralor de Exportaciones e 
Importa 


PATENTED BLEACHING PROCESS FOR PULP, 
SWEDEN 
The entire Swedish pulp industry may have 


an opportunity to export pulp bleached with 


February 13. 1950 








Television Demonstrations To Be Held in United States for 
International Group, March 27 to April 7 


An international group of television technicians, representing member 
countries of the C. C. I. R. (International Radio Consultative Committee) of 
the I. T. U. (International Telecommunications Union), will visit the United 
States March 27—April 7 at the invitation of the State Department. United 
States television technicians have been invited to conduct demonstrations for 
the group in the New York, Philadelphia, and Washington area. After view- 
ing United States television operations, the group will study the French, Dutch, 
and British systems as a basis for recommending a single set of standards to 
their respective governments for adoption on a regional or world basis. If 
such an agreement can be reached, it will facilitate the interchange of pro- 
grams among nations, and provide an international television system based 
on the best technical knowledge available. 

The following nations are members of the group: Austria, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Hungary, Italy, The Netherlands, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom, Yugoslavia, and the United States. Fol- 
lowing the meeting in the United States, members will visit Paris and 
Eindhoven for the French and Dutch demonstrations April 20-25, and Lon- 
don for a British demonstration April 27—May 4. 








chlorine dioxide according to a patented 
method, if the patent is declared invalid. The 
patent, obtained in 1938 by a pulp company 
near Gefle, is contested by several Swedish 
mills which claim that since it lacked nov- 
elty it was granted without justification. A 
large part of the pulp industry is affected by 
the patent, according to the press. At pres- 
ent, only two companies can sell pulp 
bleached by this process to the United States, 
it is reported. 


Radio, Television, 
Electrical 
Appliances 


PRODUCTION OF RADIO RECEIVERS, NEW 
ZEALAND 


Radio receivers are produced in New Zea- 
land by 30 firms, 5 of which account for 
80 percent of total production. Annual pro- 
duction is about 49,000 units. 


MARKET FOR TUBES AND Parts OF U. S. 
MAKE, NICARAGUA 


A substantial market exists in Nicaragua 
for tubes and radio repair parts of United 
States manufacture. Nearly all of the radios 
in use are designed for United States type 
tubes 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF 
REFRIGERATORS AND WASHING MACHINES 


Production of electric household refrigera- 
tors in Canada totaled 130,945 units during 
the first 9 months of 1949, compared with 
99,736 during the corresponding period of 
1948 and 71,189 in the like period of 1947, 
according to data of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Production of electric household washing 
machines in the first 9 months of 1949 totaled 
226,741 units, compared with 206,105 during 
the corresponding period of 1948 and 132,910 
in the like period of 1947. 

Imports of electric household refrigerators 
and washing machines from the United 


States were restricted November 17, 1947. 
Consequently, these Canadian industries 
have expanded and continue to operate at 
high levels in order to compensate for the 
decrease in imports from the United States. 


IMPROVED TYPE OF TUBES FOR HEARING 
Alps, U. K. 


New, flat, subminiature tubes, recently an- 
nounced by a United Kingdom electronics 
firm, are 8.5 x 6.1 x 28 or 35 millimeters, ac- 
cording to the type (25.4 millimeters=—1 
inch), states the foreign technical press. 

These new tubes make possible the con- 
struction of complete hearing aids weighing 
less than 5 ounces. The filament currents 
are only 15 milliamperes as against 25 milli- 
amperes for the Mullard 10-mm. types. The 
“A’’ battery provides 36 to 60 hours of useful 
life before replacement is necessary. 

The performance of these subminiatures 
is better than that of the larger 10-mm. types, 
despite the reduction in size and the saving 
of filament current. This is attributed pri- 
marily to improvements in the design of the 
filament and grid systems. 

The two tubes now available are the volt- 
age amplifier pentode DF 66 and the output 
pentode DL 66. Both are designed for use 
with a 22.5 volt B battery. The DF 66 pro- 
vides a voltage gain of about 30 decibels per 
stage, representing an increase of one or two 
decibels over similar 10-mm. tubes. 

The power output of the DL 66 is approxi- 
mately 2.5 milliwatts at no more than 10 
percent distortion, which is sufficient to meet 
the demands of 70 percent of the hearing 
aids currently manufactured. 


Railway 
kquipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 

MODERNIZATION CAMPAIGN FOR FRENCH 
WEsT AFRICA RAILROADS 


The principal types of motive power of the 
French West Africa Railroads are steam loco- 
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motives supplied by French, British, and 
United States manufacturers and Diesel- 
electric locomotives supplied by Alsthom- 
Sulzer and Brissonneau-Lotz. Nearly all are 
light-weight, obsolescent, and badly in need 
of repairs. They should be replaced within 
the next few years. As of July 1, 1949, the 
motive power consisted of 386 steam loco- 
motives and 7 Diesel-electric locomotives. 

Most of the rolling stock currently in use, 
consisting of 473 passenger-type and 3,879 
freight cars, is from 20 to 40 years old. 

The present trackage consists of 3,878 
kilometers of meter-gage track and 63 kilo- 
meters of 0.60-meter gage. The 0.60-meter- 
gage lines are to be abandoned in the near 
future. 

Repair shops are located at Thies, Toukoto, 
Conakry, Abidjan, and Cotonou. 

A modernization program, costing approxi- 
mately $110,000,000, has been adopted by the 
Grand Council of French West Africa in the 
Ten-Year Development Plan. The plan in- 
cludes the acquisition of 50 Diesel-electric 
locomotives, 600 hp.; 16 Diesel-electric loco- 
motives, 300 hp.; 36 auto-rail cars, 300 hp. 
(20 with tows); 60 first-class passenger 
coaches; 50 second- and third-class coaches; 
400 freight cars; 400 freight cars (with spe- 
cial equipment); and 375 Pullman cars. 

Also included are such projects as repair 
and extension of present lines, installation 
of new main and branch lines, building and 
repair of stations and shops, and erection of 
1,000 homes for railroad personnel. 


Rubber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, INDOCHINA 


On the basis of provisional figures, Indo- 
chinese rubber production in the first 11 
months of 1949 totaled 37,510 metric tons, 
compared with 37,747 tons produced in the 
corresponding period of 1948. Exports of 
rubber in the first 11 months of 1949 were 
estimated at 38,742 tons. Stocks held on 
plantations and in Saigon-Cholon ware- 
houses at the end of November were esti- 
mated at 13,649 tons. 


MALAYA’S RUBBER TRADE AND STOCKS 


Malaya exported 77,866 long tons of rub- 
ber in December 1949, compared with 75,022 
tons in November. Of the total December 
shipments, Singapore exported 39,698 tons 
(of which 2,332 tons were latex); Penang, 
18,302 tons (76 tons of latex); Port Swetten- 
ham, 17,741 tons (1,586 tons of latex); and 
Malacca, 2,125 tons. 

In the entire year 1949, Malaya exported 
899,212 tons of rubber (preliminary figures) 
compared with 979,107 tons shipped in 1948, 
a decrease of 79,895 tons. Exports in 1949 
included 265,328 tons to the United States, 
164,362 tons to the United Kingdom, and 
63,414 tons to the U. S. S. R. Of the 1948 
exports, 371,391 tons went to the United 
States, 173,094 tons to the United Kingdom, 
and 103,593 tons to the U. S. S. R. 


Shipbuilding 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


PASSENGER-CARGO VESSEL LAUNCHED, 
PORTUGAL 


The Diesel-powered passenger-cargo ves- 
sel, M. V. Alfredo de Silva launched at Lisbon 
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on December 21, 1949, is the largest ship of 
its type ever built in Portuguese yards. It is 
the first vessel launched since the commis- 
sioning of the tanker Sameiro and the 
freighter Conceicao Maria at Lisbon in Feb- 
ruary and July 1948, respectively. 

The new passenger-cargo ship is about 338 
feet long, has a dead-weight tonnage of about 
3,500, a gross tonnage of about 3,100, and a 
speed of approximately 14 knots. The ves- 
sel, powered by twin Polar Diesel engines of 
Swedish manufacture and has a cruising 
range of about 8,000 miles. Cargo capacity 
is 3,800 tons in four holds, and there are 
accommodations for 36 passengers, The date 
of commission has been set for March 1950 


Soaps. Toiletries. 
and Essential Oils 


JAPAN’S Soap SUPPLIES 


Soap production in Japan in the first 10 
months of 1949 totaled 18,726 metric tons 
compared with 9,988 tons in the same period 
of 1948. October output was 2,795 tons 
compared with 1,896 tons in September 1949 

United States exports of soap and soap 
products to Japan in the 1949 10-month pe- 
riod amounted to 2,144,197 pounds (972.6 
metric tons), toilet and medicated soaps 
accounting for about 25 percent of the total 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


EFFECTS OF NEW WAGE AGREEMENT, U. K. 


A new wage agreement, signed Decem- 
ber 13, 1949, by the Cotton Spinners’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
Kingdom and the Weavers’ Amalgamation 
has been a most important development in 
the United Kingdom's cotton-textile indus- 
try. Its purpose is to provide an incentive 
to higher productivity and to promote the 
use Of more economic methods of labor 

In the weaving sheds in which the new 
wage system had been tested in advance of 
the general agreement, the degree to which 
output and earnings have increased and 
costs have declined has been very marked 

Before the final agreement for the adop- 
tion of a dual wage system, there were 33 
mills, covering about 10,000 looms, already 
working on the lines of the Cotton Manu- 
facturing Commission wage system 


IRELAND'S PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


The chairman of one of Ireland’s largest 
cotton-producing plants reported that the 
year ended March 31, 1949, constituted the 
first full year in which manufacturing from 
the raw cotton through the spinning, weav- 
ing, bleaching, finishing, and dyeing proc- 
esses had been carried out in his plant. He 
requested Government protection for the 
cotton-manufacturing industry. 

Imports of cotton goods in the period 
January—September 1949, compared with all 
of 1948 (subject to revision) and in 1947, are 
shown in the accompanying table. Ireland's 
requirements of cotton piece goods are esti- 
mated at 60,000,000 square yards annually, 
of which 15,000,000 are believed to be pro- 
duced locally. 

Exports in January-September 1949 
amounted to 2,406,440 square yards of piece 





goods and cotton household goods valued at 
£46,021. Exports of cotton piece goods in 
1948 totaled 1,986,179 square yards 


Treland’s Imports of Cotton Piece Goods in 


1947, 1948, and January-Septe mber 
1949 
January 
Aten 14 1948 eptem- 
ber 1949* 
Bed sheetin q. yd >, SOO, 942 124,048) 1, 001, 219 
Bed ticking and mat 
tre cloth sq. vd 1, 235, 270) 1, 221, 823 806, 160 
Shirting ind) pajama 
cloth j. yd 4, 146, 250) 3, 243, 321) 2 926, 150 
Othe woven pier 
00d q. vds 1, 969, 052 19, GBS, 7H5/18 104, 188 
Curt do ! 1} 2, 158,825) 1, 060, 874 
l nd cloths 
numb S84, 404 1,074,980 1. 697. 290 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


RAYON PRODUCTION AND TRADE, BELGIUM 


Production of rayon filament in Belgium in 
the period January—October 1949 totaled 
7,783 metric tons; staple fiber, 8,338 tons; 
and rayon fabric, 4,495 tons 

Filament imports in the 10-month period 
of 1949 amounted to 1,026 metric tons, and 
staple imports, 1,582 tons. In the same pe- 
riod, exports of filament totaled 3,494 tons 
and staple fiber, 5,769 tons 


Wool and Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SCOTLAND'S INDUSTRY 


A new wool scheme is being considered in 
Scotland to reduce dissatisfaction among 
wool growers with Government-guaranteed 
prices.. Under the Marketing 
Board would be set up to handle the national 
wool clip. Its main purpose would be to 


scheme a 


increase the reputation of home-grown wool 
and to offer wool to manufacturers in the 
best possible form. It would also draw up 
annually a schedule of maximum prices to 
be paid to individual wool growers for each 
type of wool. The marketing scheme would 
cover all of the United Kingdom, including 
Northern Ireland, but not the Orkneys, Shet- 
land Islands, and the Outer Hebrides. 
Producers of sKin wool would also be ex- 
empt but the Marketing Board would be 
authorized to dispose of it along with stocks 
of fleece wool The industry hopes that 
Scotland will 25,000,000 
pounds of fleece wool annually within a few 


produce at least 


years 

Although Scotland produces a large per- 
centage of all wool grown in the United 
Kingdom (24,471,500 pounds out of a total 
United Kingdom output of 74,387,000 pounds 
in the year ended April 30, 1949), its output 
is below actual needs by about 34,000,000 
pounds, clean basis. However, it exports 
one-fifth of its present output, chiefly coarser 
carpet types, primarily to Italy and the 
United States 

About 43,000,000 pounds of wool, mostly 
in the greasy state, are imported 


Wearing Apparel 


TYPE OF CASHMERE SWEATERS SOLD ON 
BELGIAN MARKET 
Pure-cashmere sweaters are not produced 
in Belgium because of the scarcity of yarns 
and the limited domestic market Belgium 
has one producer of cashmere yarn, whose 
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output is sold to a firm in the United States 
which reexports the yarn to Austria to be 
knitted into sweaters. These sweaters are 
then shipped from Austria to the United 
States. The small number of cashmere 
sweaters that are sold in Belgium are im- 
ported from the United Kingdom and retail 
for about 1,200 Belgian francs per unit. (One 
Belgian franc about $0.02 in United States 
currency.) 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


SOUTHERN RHODESIAN EXPORTS 


Total Southern Rhodesian exports of 
Virginia tobacco in the first 7 months 
(April-October 1949) of the current season 
amounted to 54,826,000 pounds, compared 
with 51,799,000 pounds in the same period 
of 1948. More than 99 percent of all Vir- 
ginia exports in both seasons was flue-cured 
leaf. 

The United Kingdom took 39,853,000 
pounds, or about 74 percent of this season's 
flue-cured tobacco. Australia took 14,069,000 
pounds; Egypt, 2,969,000 pounds; Denmark, 
2,197,000 pounds; the Union of South Africa, 
1,995,000 pounds; and other countries, 
3,238,000 pounds. 

Fire-cured-leaf exports in the first half of 
the current season totaled 503,000 pounds, 
of which the United Kingdom took over 
half or 257,000 pounds; Bechuanaland, 
43,000 pounds; and other countries, mainly 
Sweden, 203,000 pounds 

Exports of Turkish tobacco during April 
October 1949 dropped to 1,471,000 pounds 
from 2,018,000 pounds in the same months 
of 1948. Exports of this leaf detlined in 
October 1949, amounting to 119,000 pounds, 
all of which went to Argentina. This sea- 
son's Turkish leaf exports were as follows: 
Argentina, 587,000 pounds; the Netherlands 
400,000 pounds; the United Kingdom, 231,000 
pounds; and other countries, 252,000 pounds. 





Panama Looks to New Fields 
To Balance Its Economy 
(Continued from p. 9) 


Panama, and on September 21, 1949, all 
U. S.-flag carriers also transferred their 
operations there. 

Built at a cost of more than $8,000,000, 
Tocumen Airport is a graphic and con- 
crete illustration of Panama's deter- 
mined attempt to participate as fully as 
possible in any advantages to the na- 
tional economy that can be derived from 
its position as an entrepot for interna- 
tional air traffic. 


Foreign-Trade Zones 


SENTIMENT for the creation of a 
foreign-trade zone in the Republic of 
Panama has existed for a long time in 
that country. By 1946 it had crystallized 
to the extent that a foreign-trade zone 
Specialist went to Panama and prepared 
a report showing the many benefits that 
might accrue to the country following 
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the establishment of a foreign-trade 
zone, 

The possibility of a foreign-trade zone 
in Panama was advanced with the ap- 
proval of a decree-law creating a foreign 
trade zone at Colon as an autonomous 
entity of the state by the Permanent 
Legislative Commission of the National 
Assembly on June 9, 1948, and the sign- 
ing of it by the President on June 17, 
1948. Shortly after, by Decree No. 78 of 
July 1, 1948, the Board of Directors was 
named. By Law 22 of April 30, 1949, the 
Panamanian National Assembly granted 
to the Government the authority to cede 
to the Colon Foreign-Trade Zone a part 
of the Colon fill land area. Authority 
also was granted to the Government to 
contract a loan up to 300,000 balboas 
with the Social Security Bank for the 
development of the Foreign-Trade Zone. 

Shortly after the formal opening of 
the Tocumen Airport, the Panamanian 
Government through Decree No. 124 of 
July 19, 1947, provided for the establish- 
ment of a foreign-trade zone there. 
Later by Decree No. 174 of September 
22, 1949, which superseded Decree No. 
154 of August 18, 1949, certain areas and 
buildings would be selected within the 
airport and declared free or foreign- 
trade zones. Within this foreign-trade 
zone would be permitted the storage of 
motors, replacement parts, equipment, 
accessories, tools, fuel, and lubricants 
necessary to, and for the exclusive use 
of, aviation companies established in the 
Republic of Panama and dedicated to 
international traffic from Tocumn Air- 
port. In the foreign-trade sections, 
meals may be prepared by the interna- 
tional aviation companies for the ex- 
clusive consumption of passengers and 
crews of planes in flight. Further, all 
effects and foodstuffs (for preparing the 
meals) that enter the foreign-Zone areas 
and buildings will be exempt in all cases 
from payment of duties, taxes, and other 
fiscal contributions including consular or 
other fees. 


Tourism a Potent Factor 


PRIOR TO WORLD WAR II tourism 
played a relatively important part in the 
Panamanian economy. Much of Pan- 
ama’s prewar trade involved the impor- 
tation of manufactured goods from many 
lands and their subsequent sale to per- 
sons visiting or passing through the 
Isthmus. In the days prior to World 
War II, tourists could find a wide selec- 
tion and a great variety of products at 
reasonable prices in the stores of Pan- 
ama City and Colon. Although no pre- 
cise data are available as to the 
percentage of governmental revenue 
derived from tourism, it is conjectured 
that a fair amount of income available 
to the Government of Panama in the 


past accrued from taxes on services and 
sales to persons passing through the 
Panama Canal. 

During the war years, this activity (at 
least insofar as it pertained to civilians) 
was disrupted. Since the close of the 
war, the Panamanian Government has 
attempted through various means to 
promote the large-scale development of 
the tourist industry for the country. 

In March 1948 a National Tourist 
Commission (Comisionado General de 
Turismo) was set up in the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Industry for 
the purpose of coordinating activities 
connected with the tourist industry and 
promoting it in the most expeditious 
manner possible. Branch offices have 
been opened in Colon and New York 
City, and the recent plan calls for the 
opening of an additional one in New 
Orleans. The New York office maintains 
an information center, distributes litera- 
ture on Panama, advertises Panama in 
United States newspapers, and shows 
motion-picture travelogues of Panama 
to interested audiences. 

In Panama, the stimulation of tourism 
has taken several forms. First has been 
the encouragement of construction, en- 
largement, and renovation of hotels in 
the Republic. The most important proj- 
ect in this category is the erection of a 
new hotel—El Panama in Panama City. 
Begun in 1947, this hotel (costing about 
$3,000,000) is expected to be completed 
in September 1950. It will have 350 
rooms and an outdoor swimming pool. 
Plans also call for the improvement of 
hotel facilities in the interior of the Re- 
public and the development as tourist 
resorts of such places as Taboga, San 
Jose, the San Blas Islands, and the here- 
tofore remote Darien region between 
Panama and Colombia. 

The National Tourist Commission 
states that 7,450 ship travelers came to 
Panama during the 1948 tourist season 
and spent approximately $438,000, or an 
average of about $60 per perscn. This 
amount includes some $50,000 spent on 
liquor, $16,000 in night clubs, and $15,000 
for automobile sightseeing tours. 

In the first 5 months of 1949, according 
to a report by the same office, 5,046 ship 
travelers came to Panama, spending 
about the same amount per person as in 
1948. The Commission estimates a total 
of about 15,000 ship travelers for the 
whole of 1949. 

Thus, in such varied ways as have been 
cited in the foregoing paragraphs, Pan-- 
ama today is vigorously endeavoring to 
diversify and strengthen every phase of 
its economic life. Certain significant 
successes are already plainly in evidence. 





Imports of radio receivers into Madagascar 
during January—May 1949 totaled 752 units, 
of which all but one came from France 
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New Municipal Waterworks 
Opened in South Africa 


The new waterworks at Kimberley, Cape 
Province, South Africa, said to be the most 
up-to-date plant of its kind in the world, 
was Officially opened at a public ceremony 
on December 6, 1949. The honor of per- 
forming the opening ceremony was given to 
William A. Smale, the U. S. Consul General 
in Capetown. 


Mexican Report Outlines 
Electric-Power Capacity 


Official statistics released by the Comision 
Federal de Electricidad of Mexico state that, 
at the end of June 1949, 1,201 public-utility 
power plants, owned by 938 companies, were 
in operation in that country. 

The total installed capacity of these plants 
amounted to 1,096,922.4 kilowatts, of which 
hydroelectric plants exceeded those of other 
types, as shown below: 

Installed Capacity 


Type of plant (in kilowatts) 


myperoeecwic................. ---. 517, 832. 2 
ES eee er _.. 49,951.8 
=e anita 459, 714.0 
Internal combustion___________~_ 69, 424.4 


The installed capacity of the plants sup- 
plying energy for public purposes totaled 
807,474.2 kilowatts on the above date, while 
those operated for private purposes had a 
total installed capacity of 193,681 kilowatts. 

The so-called mixed plants, or those 
serving both private and public interests, 
had a combined installed capacity of 95,767.2 
kilowatts. 

Details regarding the number of compa- 
nies, the number of power plants, and the 
total installed capacity of these plants in the 
various Mexican States and Territories during 
the first 6 months of 1949, as shown in the 
Comision's statistical publication, may be 
obtained from the Transportation and Com- 
munications Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Oversea Communications 
Nationalized in Canada 


An Act to Establish the Canadian Over- 
seas Telecommunication Corporation was 
passed by the Canadian legislature at the 
last session of Parliament. This act, which 
became effective on January 1, 1950, nation- 
alizes Canadian oversea telecommunication 
services and provides for expropriation of 
external telecommunication facilities of the 
Canadian-Marconi Co. and Cable & Wire- 
less Limited Domestic telegraphic com- 
munications were not affected 

The Canadian Overseas Telecommunica- 
tions Corporation, expected to start func- 
tioning about April 1, will operate the over- 
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sea communication services and coordinate 
them with the services of other Common- 
wealth countries 


Inoculation of Air Travelers 
Required by Hashemite Jordan 


Cholera quarantine restrictions were placed 
in effect on January 12, 1950, for persons 
arriving by air at Amman, Hashemite Jordan, 
from Madras and the east coast of India, 
according to the U. S. Legation at Amman 
Such passengers passing through Hashemite 
Jordan are now required to have Interna- 
tional Inoculation Certificates 


Paraguay Inaugurates New 
Radio Broadcast Station 


A new radio broadcasting station was 
inaugurated in Asuncion, Paraguay, and be- 
gan regular operation on January 6, 1950 
The station is named Radio Guarani, with 
call letters ZP7. It operates on a frequency 
of 900 kilocycles, an authorized power of 1.5 
kilowatts, and a power output of 2 kilowatts 
The American Embassy at Asuncion reports 
that the station does not, at present, belong 
to any radio network or association 


Mexican Electric Tariff 
Commission To Handle Gas 


The increasing importance of fuel gas in 
Mexico's economy is indicated by the recent 
designation of a regulatory authority over it 
The city of Monterrey alone consumes ap- 
proximately 40,000,000,000 cubic feet of nat- 
ural gas per month, and industries in the 
Mexico City area will soon be consuming 35,- 
000,000 cubic feet or more daily. In addition 
bottled gas (predominantly butane), is 
widely used for domestic consumption in 
other Mexican cities 

The law creating this regulatory body be- 
came effective 10 days after its publication 
on December 31, 1949, in the Diario Oficial 
Under this law, the Mexican Electric Tariff 
Commission becomes the Electric and Gas 
Rates Commission (Comisi6én de Tarifas de 
Electricidad y Gas) Its powers with re- 
spect to fuel gas are analogous to those it en- 
joys with respect to electrical service. 

Briefly, the functions of the Commission 
in relation to the public-service distribution 
of gas in Mexico are as follows: (1) Establish- 
ment, review, and modification of general 
rates; (2) authorizing of special contracts 
(3) interpretation of special contracts or 
rates at the request of the interested con- 
cern, the user, or the Ministry of Economy 
(4) presenting to the Ministry of National 
Economy proposals regarding any aspect of 
the gas-distribution industry which may 
have direct or indirect relationship to the 
functions of the Commission; (5) submitting 
an opinion on any other matter related to the 
distribution of gas, other than the fore- 








going, at the request of 
National Economy 

While a mild degree of regulation of the 
fuel-gas industry has been in effect in the 
past under provisions of the Petroleum Law, 
the new powers of the Commission will be 
very extensive. The Commission does not 


the Ministry of 


possess final authority, however. It is re- 
quired to submit its findings and recom- 
mendations to the Ministry of National Econ- 
omy (Secretaria de Economia Nacional). 
Technically, the Commission’s decisions are 
final if the Ministry does not veto or alter 
them within a period of 15 days from sub- 
mission 


India Studies Possibility of 
Nationalizing Air Services 


The Government of India is considering 
the possibilities of nationalizing the air 
transport services in the country, according 
to the Government's Communications Min- 
ister. At a recent press conference he stated 
that the Government incurred a daily ex- 
penditure of 15,000 rupees of a subsidy to the 
air-line companies on account of the All-Up 
air-mail scheme. The question of national- 
ization of the airways was being considered 
as a possible modification of the present 
arrangement 

At a recent meeting in Bombay of Aero 
Workers’ Federation delegates representing 
nearly 15,000 employees of scheduled airways 
all over India, a resolution was unanimously 
passed demanding the nationalization of 
Indian air companies 


Colombian Government Raises 
Rate of Domestic Telegrams 


The Government of Colombia has ordered 
an increase of approximately 60 percent in 
the rate of domestic telegrams transmitted 
by the National Telegraph Company, Mar- 
coni, and All American Cables & Radio, Inc., 
effective January 1, 1950. The reason given 
for this order was the higher cost of opera- 
tion resulting from increased wages 

The American Embassy at Bogota reports 
that revision of international rates is also 
under consideration The last revision was 
in 1934 when a 35-percent reduction was 
made. Additional details are available in the 
Transportation and Communications Branch 
Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 


Construction of Southeastern 
Railway Completed in Mexico 


The Government-owned Ferrocarril del 
Sureste (Southeastern Railway) running 
from Campeche, State of Campeche, to Coat- 
zacoalcos (Puerto Mexico), State of Veracruz, 
is reported by the American Embassy at 
Mexico City to have been completed with 
the construction of a bridge crossing the 
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Committee Reports on Possibility of Transmitting Electric Power 
from Norway to Denmark via Sweden 


By VALDEMARS KREICBERGS, American Embassy, Stockholm, Sweden 


Exports of Norwegian hydroelectric power to Denmark have been repeatedly discussed 
during the past three decades in a general way, but only recently have concrete steps 
been taken. 

An ad hoe Danish-Norwegian-Swedish Power Committee, appointed in December 
1948, has submitted to the respective governments a “Report on the Possibilities of 
Transmitting Electric Power from Norway to Denmark via Sweden,” which was signed 
on December 18, 1949, 

It includes (1) a draft agreement on export of Norwegian power to Denmark, (2) 
a draft agreement between Sweden (represented by the State Power Board) and Den- 
mark on transit of the Norweigian power through Sweden, and (3) pertinent plans, 
including cost estimates, for expansion of the Norwegian power industry and the build- 
ing of power transmission facilities in the three countries. 

The sections of the report dealing with Sweden’s contribution to this joint Scandi- 
navian project are briefly summarized here. 

Under the new plan, Norway is to export to Denmark 600,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
hydroelectric power annually. This amount is to be made available by increasing Nor- 
way's power-production capacity in excess of that provided for under the current expan- 
sion program designed to meet that country’s growing domestic requirements. The 
export power will be transmitted along existing Norwegian lines to Ulven (near Oslo) 
from which point a new 120-kilometer 220-kilovolt line is to be laid to the Swedish 
trontier. 

This line will be built by Sweden chiefly with Swedish material and manpower, while 
Norway will defray the cost of construction, estimated at 8,900,000 Swedish crowns. (One 
Swedish crown equals US$0.193.) Of this, 2,100,000 crowns will be for imports from 
hard-currency areas, including 610,000 crowns worth of material from the United States. 
Norway will own and operate the line. 

This line, which will link the Ulven-Norwegian frontier line with submarine cables to 
be laid across the Oresund to Denmark, will have a total length of 380 kilometers and the 
same voltage (220 kilovolts) as the former. 
lated at 27.300,000 crowns. 
ing the planned line to the existing Swedish power network, will cost 1,100,000 crowns 
\ transformer station on the Oresund coast north of the city of Halsingborg, 
to cost 6,700,000 crowns, will convert the current to lower voltage (from 220 to 120 
kilovolts) before it is sent through the submarine cables to Denmark. Finally, 200,000 
crowns are provided for the purchase of high-frequency equipment. The total cost of 
the planned power transmission facilities within Sweden is thus estimated at approxi- 
$6.500,000 Swedish crowns. Of this total. 10,500,000 crowns are needed for 
imports of material from hard-currency areas. 


The construction cost of the line is caleu- 
Two switching stations at Trollhattan and Morarp, connect- 


eae h. 


mately 


Under the Danish-Swedish power transit agreement, Sweden is to transmit the previ- 
ously mentioned amounts of Norwegian power to Denmark at a basic rate of 0.475 Swedish 
crown per 100 kilowatt-hours (600,000,000 kilowatt-hours divided by 2,950,000 Swedish 
crowns, the annual transit fee to be paid by Denmark to Sweden). Sweden is to effect 
the transmission at a maximum effect of 120,000 kilowatts. 

The annual transit fee will cover interest, amortization, and the cost of operation, 
maintenance, and management of the transmission facilities in Sweden. It is planned 
that Demark will supply, free of charge, either the necessary material for the building 
of these facilities or the necessary foreign exchange for its purchase; if so, interest on 
these installations and amortization will, naturally, not be included in the annual fee. 
Power deliveries are to begin on July 1, 
December 31, 1978. 

The transmission facilities within Sweden will be built, owned, and operated by the 
Swedish State Power Board. 

The report under discussion points out that the new project will give Sweden the 
following advantages: 


1953; the transit agreement is to run to 


(1) The line Ulven-Oresund coast, in addition to its primary task of transmitting 
Norweigian power to Denmark, will also provide a powerful link between the Swedish 
and Norwegian power systems. None exists at present. 

(2) The line can also facilitate poer transmission within Sweden. 

(3) The submarine cables across the Oresund will provide additional connections 
between the Swedish and Danish power network. 

The disadvantage is that the project is to be realized during a period when Sweden 
is greatly expanding its own power production and transmission facilities, and will 
therefore further burden the Swedish electrical and building industries. 

It is noted that the total cost of the entire project has been calculated at $23,300,000 
(U.S. currency). Of this amount, about $10,000,000 will be needed for imports against 
payment in hard currencies. The committee proposes that this sum be requested as a 
grant from the ECA, and that Denmark and Norway file the necessary applications. 

The report proposes the establishment of a permanent joint Danish-Swedish-Norwegian 
power committee (Kommissionen for Skandinaviskt Kraftsamarbete—KSK) to super- 
vise pewer exports and transit under the aforementioned plan and possibly to submit 
proposals for a further development of Scandinavian cooperation in the electric power 
field. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that, according to the report, the Danish, Norwegian, 
and Swedish Governments must make a decision early in 1950 if the project is to be 
completed as planned by July 1953. 
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Usumacinta River. Approximately 738 kilo- 
meters (459 miles) in length, the construc- 
tion of the rail line began in 1934. Up to 
January of 1950 construction costs had 
amounted to 250,000,000 pesos. The new line 
will benefit principally the States of Vera- 
cruz, Tabasco, Chiapas, and Campeche and 
will unite by rail the Peninsula of Yucatan 
which heretofore had no such communica- 
tion with the rest of the Republic. The in- 
auguration ceremony is to be held in March 
of this year when it is planned to have the 
Governors of Yucatan and Lower California 
meet for the symbolic “abrazo.” 


U. S.-to-Brazil Air Parcel- 
Post Service Inaugurated 


The inauguration of air parcel-post serv- 
ice to Brazil on February 1 was recently an- 
nounced by the U. S. Post Office Depart- 
ment. Air parcels will be accepted for mail- 
ing at any post office in the United States, 
its territories and possessions, and will re- 
ceive all available domestic air-mail service 
as well as transportation overseas by air. 

Weight and size limitations, customs dec- 
larations, and other conditions that govern 
international surface parcel post will apply 
to air parcel post. In addition, the blue 
“Par Avion,” or air-mail sticker, must be 
applied to parcels sent by air. Air parcels 
to Brazil may be registered, but neither in- 
surance nor c. o. d. service will be available. 

The rate of postage on air parcels to Brazil 
will be $1.48 for the first 4 ounces or fraction, 
and 64 cents for each additional 4 ounces or 
fraction. 


Restrictions on Electricity 
Consumption Eased in Italy 


Italy's electric-power situation has im- 
proved sufficiently to permit a modification of 
restrictions on industrial consumption of 
energy in northern Italy from 70 percent of 
the May-June (1949) average to 75 percent. 
Limitations on power consumption have been 
completely removed from the following: 
Transportation, public lighting, private con- 
sumption, and public services in general. 
However, there is no change in the restric- 
tions on electricity consumption in effect in 
southern Italy. 


BOAC Reroutes London-to- 
Caleutta Flight via Rome 


Because of increased air traffic from India 
to Rome, the British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration has rerouted its London-to-Calcutta 
service via Rome instead of Malta, according 
to the American Embassy in London. The 
change became effective January 19. The 
line also announced the opening of a London- 
to-Cairo service which will operate via Malta. 
The former service to Cairo was operated via 
Rome. The twice-weekly London-Tripoli- 
Cairo service was scheduled to be discontin- 
ued on January 17. 


New U. S. Ship Cargo Service 
To Operate From Gulf Ports 


Announcement has been made of the or- 
ganization of Gulf Shipping Lines to provide 
ocean freight service from Mobile and other 
Gulf ports to the West Indies, the Persian 
Gulf, and the Orient. 

It is understood that the organization will 
represent independent shipping lines on a 
non-conference basis with a view to reducing 
costs and increasing profits for shippers. In- 
dependent lines said to be currently repre- 
sented by Gulf Shipping Lines include the 


(Continued on p. 42) 
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Canadian International 
Trade Fair. Toronto 


The following information has been re- 
ceived from the American Embassy at Ottawa, 
Canada: 

As a result of numerous applications from 
port authorities, chambers of commerce, and 
transportation companies for space in the 
1950 Canadian International Trade Fair, to 
be held from May 29 to June 9, the Advisory 
Committee has changed the previous space 
application policy so that “Applications for 
space to show displays of a prestige nature 
will now be accepted subject to the approval 
of the Space Committee provided that such 
applications are submitted by organizations 
or companies supplying services necessary 
to normal trading and business transactions 
and provided that such displays shall not 
exhibit salable goods or products.” It is 
stated that the purpose of this amendment 
is to permit organizations and companies 
providing services used in normal business 
transactions to acquaint exhibitors and 
business visitors at the Canadian Interna- 
tional Trade Fair with the advantages and 
facilities which such organizations and com- 
panies offer. 

In 1948 and 1949, the Canadian Interna- 
tional Trade Fair accepted space applica- 
tions only from manufacturers and producers 
or their authorized agents. 

Persons interested in participating in or 
visiting the Canadian International Trade 
Fair should communicate their intentions 
to Reginald Dayton, Administrator, Ca- 
nadian International Trade Fair, Exhibition 
Grounds, Toronto, Canada. 


British Industries Fair. 
London-Birmingham 


Detailed information concerning the Brit- 
ish Industries Fair to be held from May 8 to 
19, 1950, is available to interested parties in 
the United States in any of the 42 Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. A booklet 
entitled BIF 1950 was distributed to these 
Field Offices by the Department’s Fairs and 
Exhibitions Branch and contains informa- 
tion on the catalogues to be issued on the 
British Industries Fair, on steps leading to 
admission to the Fair, accommodations, visas 
travelers’ checks, air taxi service, informa- 
tion bureau, interpreters, oversea buyers’ 
clubs, and a list of the commodity classifica- 
tions into which commodities are classified— 
broken down into the lighter industries and 
engineering and hardware groups of goods. 

For interested parties, the British infor- 
mation Service has issued the following ar- 
ticles concerning various industries to be 
represented at the British Industries Fair: 
“Pottery and Glassware Highlights at Brit- 
ain’s ‘Show Window’,” by J. E. Blacknell; 
Office Appliances Featured at British Indus- 
tries Fair,” by Brian Cummings; “Design and 
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Accuracy Highlight Machinery Displays at 
British Industries Fair,”’ by Robert Hitche- 
son; and “BIF 1950 Will Show Advances in 
Electrical Plant and Appliances,” by J. H 
Cosens. Copies of these articles may be ob- 
tained from the New York office of the British 
Information Service, located at 30 Rockefeller 
laza, New York 20 


International Sample Fair. 
Valencia, Spain 


The Twenty-eighth International Sample 
Fair of Valencia, Spain, will be held from 
May 10 to 25, 1950 

Detailed information concerning this event 
may be obtained by writing either to the 
Fairs and Exhibitions Branch (IT-—940), Office 
of International Trade, Washington 25, D. C 
or to A. Caragol, 121 Broad Street, New York 
4, N. Y., who is the representative 
Fair in the United States 


of this 


First International Trade Fair. 
Chicago, Hlinois 


Frederic Berbigier, Commissioner General 
of the OEEC Trade Fair Board, and ECA 
and Commerce officials, in a series of con- 
ferences at Washington beginning January 
20, discussed matters relating to European 
participation in the First United States In- 
ternational Trade Fair to be held in Chicago 
Ill., from August 7 to 19, 1950 

Questions relating to customs treatment 
patent protection, excise taxes, double taxa- 
tion, and United States marketing techniques 
affecting foreign products to be exhibited at 
the Chicago Fair, were discussed 

The Chicago Fair officials report that 
nearly 50,000 square feet of space have al- 
ready been requested by interested firms and 
organizations in the United States and the 
Austria, Canada, ( 
Great Britain 


Sweden, Switzerland, and Yugo- 


following countries 
oslovakia, Finland, Germany 
Scotland 
slavia 

should write to Paul Roberts, General Man- 
ager First United International 
Trade Fair, Incorporated, Suite 10136 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Ch ll 


Firms desiring to participate in this event 





International Trade Fair. 
Utrecht. Netherlands 


The international character of the Inter- 
national Trade Fair to be held at Utrecht 
Netherlands, from March 21 to 31, 1950, can 
be indicated by the fact that at the last 
year’s event 64 percent of the articles on dis- 
play were of foreign origin Thus, American 
visitors attending this international exhibi- 
tion will find not only a cross-section of 
products manufactured in Holland but also 
products manufactured in some 25 foreign 


countries. In 1949 there were 363 exhibits 


ALP rel ere] eon! 


















of United States products, which represented 


the second 
tation at 


largest United States represen- 
international trade fairs held 
abroad. Mr. Tecoz, Foreign Director of this 
Fair, suggests that American Visitors report 
upon arrival at the Fair to the reception 
rooms for foreign visitors located near the 
main entrances he Fair's two sites, the 
Vredenburg and the Croeselaan An admis- 
sion ticket and catalogue, both free of charge 
will be handed the visitors, and any specific 
information on importing and exporting in 
the Netherlands 


+ 


accommodations, tourist 


ravelers’ checks, and guides and 


interpreters, is available 
Buyers and other interested parties plan- 
ning to visit the Utrecht International Trade 
Fair should communicate their intentions 
either to L. Smilde, 41 East Forty-second 
Room 721, New York 17, N. Y., or 
directly to Henri Francois Tecoz 
Director, International Trade Fair 
Netherlands 


Street 
Foreign 
Utrecht, 


Japanese Trade and Industry 
Fair, Kobe, Japan 


A Japanese Trade and Industry Exposition 


] 


will be held in Kobe, Japan, from March 15 
to June 15, 1950. This exposition will help 


to promote Japanese foreign trade and in- 
dustry It is sponsored jointly by the Hyogo 

Prefecture and Kobe City 
The exhibits will be classified follows 
Textiles machinery and electrical appli- 
ances; mineral products, agricultural, for- 
estry, and marine products, articles and in- 
ventories, exhibits of science, arts and crafts, 
relatin to ocean transportation, 


tourism and public health, and ex- 
thi to foreign trade and industry 
firms may find this exhibition of 


interest and may addre their inquiries to 





he Kobe Chamber of Commerce and In- 


trv. Kobe. Japan 


International Sample Fair. 
Barcelona, Spain 


1a n Sample 
Fair of Barcelona, Spain, will be held June 10 
» 30, 1950, under the auspices of the Min- 
try of Industry and Commerce 
There were approximately 86 Uni 
firms represented at this Fair last year 
through local Spanish agent It is esti- 
mated that some 2,000 exhibitors will par- 
ticipate in the 1950 event, and more than 
1,500 applications for space have already been 
received by the Fair management 
Of the numerous types of products which 
are exhibited at this Fair, the United States 
is usually represented through exhibits of 
machine tools, agricultural equipment, mo- 
bile cranes, tractors, trucks, and automobiles 
The products which evoked the greatest 
buying interest at the 1949 Fair are reported 
to have been French plastic textiles, Habana 
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tobacco, fountain pens, and machinery in 
general. , 

The American Embassy at Madrid advises 
that, despite the closing date of January 31, 
1950, for the receipt of applications for per- 
mits to import goods for exhibition pur- 

ses, it will do everything it can to assist 
American firms in submitting their applica- 
tions after that date. 

Interested American firms can obtain co- 
operation in participation in the Interna- 
tional Sample Fair of Barcelona from the 
Spanish Embassy in Washington or Spanish 
consular offices throughout the United States. 
Further information concerning this event 
may be obtained by writing to the Fairs and 
Exhibitions Branch (IT-940), Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Washington 25, D. C 


International Automobile 
Exhibition, Amsterdam. 
Netherlands 


An international automobile exposition 
will be held in the R. A. I. Building, Ferdi- 
nand Bolstraat 155, Amsterdam, Netherlands, 
under the auspices of the Netherlands As- 
sociation for the Bicycle and Automobile 
Industries 

This exhibition will have on _ display 
trucks, busses, tractors, accessories, parts, 
equipment, and tires from March 23 to April 
2, 1950, and private automobiles with acces- 
sories, parts, equipment, and tires from April 
90 to 30, 1950 

Foreign participation will be effected 
through local distributors of foreign auto- 
motive vehicles who are members of the 
Association 

There will be 56 exhibitors of commercial 
vehicles and 32 exhibitors of private cars 
The following foreign countries are expected 
to be represented: The United States, Great 
Britain, Italy, Sweden, Switzerland, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands 

At the request of the Association, the 
Netherlands Government has extended cer- 
tain facilities such as freedom from import 
and export duties for items exhibited on 
condition that they be reexported after the 
exposition, and does not require an import 
license for the 
rarily for this 

Additional information, including a listing 
of the American makes of private cars, trucks, 
and busses to be exhibited, may be obtained 
by writing to the Fairs and Exhibitions 
Branch (IT-940), Office of 
Trade, Washington 25, D. C 


oods to be imported tempo- 
exhibition 


International 


International Industries Fair. 
r . > ki 
Karachi, Pakistan 


An International Industries Fair is being 
planned for August 11 to October 10, 1950 
in Karachi, Pakistan, in commemoration of 
the third anniversary of the founding of the 
Pakistan Republic. This Fair is being or- 
ganized under the patronage of the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan and will have the full sup- 
port of the civic authorities 

It is expected that nearly 2,000,000 people 
will visit the fair from all parts of the coun- 
try, as well as from foreign countries. 

Foreign manufacturers are invited to par- 
ticipate by exhibiting their products. The 
Fair authorities will make arrangements for 
room and board for oversea visitors and 
exhibitors at reasonable rates upon request 

In addition to national pavilions to be 
erected by various participating nations, 
there will be space of various dimensions 
sold to individual firms desiring to exhibit 
their goods at this Fair. The rates for out- 
(Continued on p. 40) 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Program 


Trade-Agreement Negotiations 
With Chile 


Notice of intention to conduct supplemen- 
tary trade-agreement negotiations with the 
Government of Chile was issued January 27 
by the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements, and announcement of 
public hearings on the negotiations, begin- 
ning March 9, 1950, was made by the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information [says 
State Department release No. 91]. 

Dried beans, “not specially provided for’, 
is the only article listed with the notice to 
be considered for possible modification of 
United States customs treatment The 
Chilean Government has suggested that, in 
return, it might grant improved customs 
treatment on imports of hops and canned 
soups. 

Under Paragraph 765 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 the rate of duty on “dried beans, not 
specially provided for” was 3 cents per pound. 
The existing rate on kidney beans imported 
from May 1 through August 31 is 2 cents per 
pound, and the existing rate on “other dried 
beans not specially provided for’ imported 
from May 1 through August 31 is 114 cents 
per pound. These concessions, initially ne- 
gotiated with Chile, are included in the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade con- 
cluded at Geneva in 1947. Kidney beans 
imported from September 1 through April 
30 and “other dried beans not specially pro- 
vided for’ imported from September 1 
through April 30 continue to be dutiable at 
3 cents per pound, the rate provided for in 
the Tariff Act of 1930. 

In accordance with procedures established 
under Executive Order, no United States tar- 
iff concessions will be considered on any 
import product not appearing on the list 
made public January 27, and consideration 
of concessions on any additional products 
would be undertaken only after publication 
of a supplementary list specifying such prod- 
ucts 


Inclusion of a given product on a pub- 
lished list does not necessarily mean that a 
concession is to be made on that product. 
Recommendations to the President by the 
Committee on Trade Agreements on con- 
cessions to be offered and requested will not 
be made until all information received from 
the Committee on Reciprocity Information 
and all other sources has been thoroughly 
considered. 

Any new concessions resulting from the 
forthcoming negotiations will be added to 
those in Schedule VII (Chile) and Schedule 
XX (United States) of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 

Copies of the notice issued January 27 by 
the Committee on Trade Agreements and the 
announcement made by the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information are available from 
the Department of State, Washington. The 
announcement of the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information states that briefs and 
written statements regarding the negotia- 
tions, and applications to be heard at the 
public hearings, should reach the Commit- 
tee by February 27, 1950. 

Such communications shall be addressed 
to “The Chairman, Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information, Tariff Commission Build- 
ing, Washington 25, D. C.”. Ten copies of 
written statements, either typed, printed, or 
duplicated shall be submitted, of which one 
copy shall be sworn to. 

Public hearings will be held before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information, at 
which oral statements will be heard. The 
first hearing will be at 10:00 a. m. on March 
9, 1950, in the Hearing room in the Tariff 
Commission Building, 7th and E Streets, NW., 
Washington, D. C. Witnesses who make ap- 
plication to be heard will be advised regard- 
ing the time and place of their individual 
appearances. Appearances at hearings be- 
fore the Committee may be made only by or 
on behalf of those persons who have filed 
written statements and who have within the 
time prescribed made written application for 
oral presentation of views. Statements made 
at the public hearings shall be under oath. 
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65. Ital Lanificio del Luterano (manu- 
facturer and exporter), Via Frascati (P. O. 
Box 153), Prato (Florence), seeKs purchase 
quotations for woolen and mired woolen rags. 

66. Japan—The Daimaru, Ltd., c/o Kinsan 
Building, 4-chome, Muromachi, Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, seeks quotations for food- 
stuffs, mineral ores, pulp, metals, chemicals, 
fertilizers and oils. 

67. Japan—lida & Co., Ltd., 10 Funadaiku- 
machi Dojima, Kita-ku, Osaka, seeks quota- 
tions for standard and select gilsonite, and 
green carborundum, 150-180 mesh. 

68. Japan—-Japan Metalware Manufactur- 
ing Co., Ltd. (manufacturers, exporters), 
No. 17, 3-chome, Nakaokachimachi, Taito-ku, 
Tokyo, seeks quotations for tan cordovan, 
and stainless steel sheets, 0.2 mm. and 0.3 
mm. thick, 18 chrome and 0.8 nickel 
quality. 

69. Japan—N. Ohnishi & Co. (general ex- 
porters and importers), P. O. Box Osaka Cen- 


tral 233, Osaka, seeks quotations for new or 
used butter-printing machines, and filter 
presses for oil refining and liquid foodstuff 
industry. 

70. Japan—Saito Shozo Shoten Ltd. 
(manufacturers, importers, exporters), Ma- 
runouchi Building, Tokyo, seeks quotations 
from manufacturers or exporters of sporting 
goods, particularly baseball bats, weighing 
2.24 pounds and 2.1 pounds. Firm would 
appreciate receiving samples or catalogs, 
price lists and discount sheets. 

71. Japan—Seirin Trading Co., Ltd., 
Sakae-machi 5-chome, Nisshin Insurance 
Building, Kobe, is interested in importing 
second-hand typewriters and sewing ma- 
chines; also, used clothing. 

72. Japan—-Yamamoto Bag Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
384 Nishi Nagai-cho, Higashi Sumiyoshi-ku, 
Osaka, seeks quotations for hides and skins. 

73. Norway—Byggertikler A/S (manufac- 
turer), 1 Frostaveien, Trondheim, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for good-quality stainless 
steel in plates or sheets, 0.9 to 1 millimeter in 
thickness. The stainless steel is to be used 
in manufacturing tops of kitchen cabinets 
and sinks built into the cabinets. Both sin- 
gle and double sinks are used. Firm desires 
to import for its own account, amount de- 
pending on offers received from U. S. manu- 
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facturers in a position to supply good-qual- 
ity product. 

74. Syria—Import & Distribution Trad- 
ing Co. (importing distributor), P. O. B. 488, 
Damascus, seeks purchase quotations for 
1,000 portable radio receiving sets of 5, 6, and 
7 tubes, AC, 110V and 220V, wooden and bake- 
lite cases. 

75. Syria—Fuad M. Shaghoury (commis- 
sion merchant), 91 Bin Ziad Street, Damas- 
cus, seeks purchase quotations for 5,000 to 
10,000 pounds of red cotton textile remnants. 
Two samples of the quality desired by firm 
are available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

76. Syria—M. G. Udernomall (importing 
distributor and retailer), P. O. B. 71, Damas- 
cus, seeks direct purchase quotations or 
agency for high-quality wearing apparel for 
men. 

Agency Opportunities 


77. Belgian Congo—TECOBEL (Bureaux 
Techniques and Commerciaux au Congo 
Belge), (commission merchant), Boite Postale 
444, Leopoldville, seeks representation for 
ore- and land-moving equipment, such as 
heavy-duty dump trucks (5-20 tons), bull- 
dozers, Diesel-powered, and graders. A. Van 
Thielen, proprietor, civil engineer of Belgian 
nationality, claims ability to sell machinery 
to large mining companies and colonial gov- 
ernment. Firm invites submission of cata- 
logs. Specifications in French preferred. 

78. Cuba—Vicente de la Guardia (custom- 
house broker and freight-forwarding agent), 
Cuba No. 64, Havana, wishes to obtain air- 
express and freight-forwarding agencies. 

79. Denmark—H. A. Looft (manufacturer’s 
agent, distributor), Jorcks Passage, Copen- 
hagen K, seeks representation for all types of 
office supplies and equipment, such as paper 
goods, pencils, fountain pens, typewriters 
and ribbons, carbon paper. 

80. Germany—Robert Steidle, Tiberius- 
strasse 23, Frankfurt am Main, Heddernheim, 
seeks representation from United States firms 
wishing to export their products to Germany. 

81. Germany—Dr. H. Staber’s Agency, 9 
Bayreutherst., Hof Saale (U. S. Zone), wishes 
representation from American exporters for 
unspecified commodities. Also, firm will of- 
fer catalogs of German goods to United States 
buyers. 

82. Switzerland—Trawosa A. G. (importer, 
commission merchant, sales agent), Beet- 
hovenstrasse 9, SUVUS-Haus, Zurich 2, seeks 
representation from producers of neat’s-foot 
oil, lardoil, and other oils, including vege- 
table oils. 

83. Syria—Antoine Michel Sioffi (import- 
ing distributor and commission merchant), 
P. O. B. 11, Damascus, seeks agency for the 
following commodities: 200 metric tons each 
month of good-quality raw cotton, of the 
quality of “Ashmouni”’; 5 metric tons 
monthly of each of the hard and soft quali- 
ties of brass sheets, plates, and disks, rang- 
ing from %4 mm. to 1 mm. thickness, and 
from 20 centimeters to 100 centimeters in 
diameter; 5 metric tons each month of each 
of the hard and soft qualities of copper 
sheets, plates, and disks ranging from %4 
mm. to 1 mm. in thickness, and 20 centi- 
meters to 100 centimeters in diameter. 


Foreign Visitors 


84. Australia—Jeffrey A. Gibbs, represent- 
ing Myer Emporium Ltd. (importer and re- 
tailer of all department-store merchandise, 
manufacturer of clothing, woolen goods, 
furniture), 314 Bourke Street, Melbourne, 
Victoria, is interested in studying the de- 
partment-store business. Scheduled to ar- 
rive in mid-January, via San Francisco, for 
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a visit of 7 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Export 
Department, American Merchandising Corp., 
1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and San 
Francisco. 

85. Australia—Leo Malcolm Lawrence, rep- 
resenting St. Claim Timber Co., Pty., Ltd. 
(importer, retailer, exporter, wholesaler, 
manufacturer, commission merchant), 60 
Market Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is inter- 
ested in exporting Tasmanian lumber to the 
United States. Scheduled to arrive the end 
of February, via Seattle, for a visit of 2 or 3 
months. U.S. address: c/o D. Selnick, 641 
Inglehart Avenue, St. Paul 4, Minn., or Mrs. 
B. Kirshbaum, 71-08 147th Street, Kew 
Garden Hills, Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. 
Itinerary: St. Paul, San Francisco, Washing- 
ton, New York, and Boston 

86. Belgium—Jean Guisgand, representing 
Anc. Usines Emile Deffaux, S. A (importer, 
retailer, exporter), 15 Rue Saint Martin, 
Brussels, is interested in purchasing or ob- 
taining manufacturers’ agencies for peanuts, 
soybeans (no. 2 yellow), crude peanut oil 
and degummed soybean oil, as well as 
evaporated and condensed milk. Scheduled 
to arrive during February or March via New 
York City, for a visit of 4 to 6 weeks U.S 
address: St. Regis Hotel, Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New Orleans, Houston, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

87. Canada—M. J. Lalonde, representing 
M. J. Lalonde, Limited (importer, retailer, 
jobber/factor, wholesaler, commission mer- 
chant, sales/indent agent), 3032 St. Catherine 
Street East, Montreal, Quebec, is interested 
in contacting manufacturers of synthetic 
and other floor coverings. Scheduled to ar- 
rive January 23, for a visit of 2months. U.S 
address: Shoremede Hotel, Collins Avenue 
and Thirty-fifth Street, Miami Beach, Fila. 
Itinerary: New York and Miami 

88. England—Harry L. Ranson, represent- 
ing Advance Components, Limited (manu- 
facturer), Back Road Shernhall Street, Wal- 
thamstow, London, E. 17, wishes to appoint 
distributors to handle his firm’s compre- 
hensive range of radio frequency and audio 
frequency signal generators and high volt- 
age (6 kv.) insulation test equipment. Also 
interested in making direct sales and will 
accept orders for immediate delivery from 
electronic-equipment producers and servic- 
ing firms. He is now in the United States 
until April or May. U. S. address: c/o Bram 
Scott & Co., Inc., 40 Worth Street, New York 
13,N. Y. Itinerary: Most of the United States 
and Canada. 

(Previously announced, ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, December 26, 1949.) 

89. Madagascar—Ernest Constant Stehlé, 
representing E. Stehlé (importer, exporter, 
commission merchant, wholesaler, sales /in- 
dent agent), Rue Nicolas Meyeur, Tananarive, 
is interested in exporting rabannas (raffia 
mats) to the United States, and in importing 
tertiles and haberdashery into Madagascar. 
Scheduled to arrive February 2, via New York 
City, for a month’s visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Thierry J. Mallet, 112 East Eighty-first Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
possibly Philadelphia 

90. Netherlands—R. Gransberg and John 
Stokmanns, representing N. V. Arnold I. van 
den Bergh’s Handelmaatschappij (importer 
of distributing pumps for gasoline and oil, 
and new iron barrels; sales agent handling 
distributing pumps; exporter of second-hand 
iron barrels; wholesaler of second-hand and 
new iron barrels), 105 Stadionweg, Rotter- 
dam, are interested in exploring possibilities 
of obtaining new manufacturers’ agencies for 
the Netherlands for any machinery lines 
Scheduled to arrive during March, for an in- 
definite period. U. S. address: c/o G. L. 





FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 
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door space and for stalls have not as yet 
been published 

The management gives assurance that 
wholesale and retail transactions will be 
facilitated. Specified hours will be reserved 
exclusively for business transactions. The 
general public will be admitted only in the 
evenings Information on customs and 
transportation, telephone, banking, and pos- 
tal services will al] be available at the site 
of the Fair. A open-air cinema will be 
available at the Fair for rental at nominal 
charges to all participating countries for 
showing their industrial and social films to 
guests 

An international club will be located on 
the premises of the Fair where dinner, 
lunch, and afternoon tea will be available. 

Firms interested in participating in this 
Fair, or persons wishing to view the exhibits, 
should communicate with S. M. Jamil, Chief 
Organizer, Pakistan International Industries 
Fair, Karachi, Pakistan 





Guthrie, Export Department, The Wayne 
Pump Company, 60 East Forty-second Street, 
New York 17, N. Y 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Brazil 

Automotive-Product Manufacturers 
Rica 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Manu- 
facturers, and Exporters—Belgium 

Bag and Bagging Importers and Dealers— 
French West Indies 

Bag and Bagging Manufacturers 
zuela. 

Beverage Manufacturers—-Ecuador 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Barbados, B. W. I 

Clipping, Rag, Waste, Fent, and Remnant 
Exporters—Denmark 

Dairy Industry—Bermuda 

Fertilizer Manufacturers—Finland 

Frozen-Food Processors and Exporters— 
New Zealand 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Bahamas 

Kitchen-Utensil Manufacturers—Turkey 

Lumber Importers and Agents—Tunisia. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
French West Indies 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers, Molders, 
Laminators, and Fabricators of Plastic Prod- 
ucts—-Netherlands 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers—-Morocco 

Schools and Colleges—Netherlands 

Second-Hand Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—France 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Venezuela 

Sources of Foreign Credit Information and 
Brokers Who Deal in Exchange-—France 

Sugar Mills—Pakistan 

The following list has been compiled from 
information received from various official and 
unofficial sources 

Canneries—Japan 


Costa 


Vene- 
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Government, after the deduction of a small 
fee by the Bank for its services. 

Travelers into Venezuela were permitted to 
carry an amount of banknotes of the Banco 
Central de Venezuela sufficient to cover tra- 
veling expenses; the entry of foreign bank- 
notes also was permitted in an amount 
sufficient to defray such expenses. The law 
provides that foreign banknotes must be ex- 
changed for local currency in a banking in- 
stitution or authorized exchange house. 
Rates for dollar currency at authorized ex- 
change houses during the year were generally 
3.35 bolivares buying, 3.45 bolivares selling. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL MopusS VIVENDI WITH 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA EXTENDED 


The commercial modus vivendi of Novem 
ber 27, 1949, between Venezuela and Czecho- 
slovakia has been continued in effect until 
March 22, 1950. This extension was effected 
by an exchange of notes dated December 20, 
1949, between (a) the Czechoslovakian Min- 
ister and the Chief of the Czechoslovakian 
Economic Mission in Caracas and (b) the 
Venezuelan Acting Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 24, 1949, for announcement of former 
extension. | 


QUOTA ON COTTON TEXTILES REDUCED AGAIN 


By resolution published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of December 30, 1949, the Government 
establishes for the 3-month period January 
1 to March 31, 1950, a quota of 400,000 kilo- 
grams covering imports of drills and un- 
bleached, white, dyed, and printed cotton 
textiles (Venezuelan tariff items 71 through 
85). The resolution also provides that ship- 
ments of cotton textiles covered by import 
licenses issued under the previous quota and 
arriving in Venezuela after December 31, 
1949, are to be applied against the new quota. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 5, 1949, for announcement of earlier 
reduction.) 


SPECIAL PROCEDURE FOR EXPIDITING AIR 
IMPORTS THROUGH CUSTOMS 


Resolution No. 000655 of the Venezuelan 
Customs Bureau, Ministry of Finance, dated 
November 28, 1949, and published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of December 13, 1949, provides 
for a streamlining of the procedure for the 
entry of merchandise into Venezuela by air. 

Upon special request, the Chief of the Air 
Express Office of Caracas is authorized to 
inspect merchandise, including baggage, in- 
stead of waiting for a general inspection of 
the entire cargo. The provisional duties are 
then to be paid at the Receiving Office of 
National Funds and a receipt will be made 
In duplicate, one copy being given to the Air 
Express Office which will in turn authorize 
withdrawal of the merchandise. Upon final 
liquidation of the duties, the Air Express Of- 
fice will return the importer’s copy of its 
receipt so that the collector's office may issue 
the final receipt for the duties. When the 
order of withdrawal has been issued, goods 
must be withdrawn within 2 days thereafter; 
otherwise they will be subject to the usual 
warehousing charges specified in the Customs 
Law. 


February 13. 1950 





Britain’s Sterling Balances 
And Their Impact on 


World Trade 
(Continued from p. 5) 


the OEEC countries during this period 
may be the sizable sterling drawing rights 
made available by the United Kingdom 
under the Intra-European Payments 
Plan. In any case, the shift of this item 
from a factor acting to decrease the 
sterling balances to one which increases 
the balances was most significant in 
1948. 

Besides financial agreements made by 
the United Kingdom with countries hold- 
ing sterling balances restricting the cur- 
rent use of part of the total balances, 
their liquidity is determined by the same 
factors as before World War II. A por- 
tion of these balances cannot be readily 
drawn upon because they serve as work- 
ing balances and currency backing for 
the nations involved. As the balances 
have grown, the rise in prices and in the 
volume of trade have required increased 
working capital. Increased trade plus 
general inflationary pressures through- 
out the world have brought about an ex- 
pansion of currency issues and necessi- 
tated more reserve backing. Thus, a 
substantial proportion of the balances 
will probably continue to be held as re- 
serves by the countries concerned. The 
remainder, however, still represents a 
formidable claim on the United King- 
dom’'s production of goods and services. 


Impact of the Sterling Balances 
Upon World Trade 


THE PRECEDING SECTIONS of this dis- 
cussion have tried to show how the major 
portion of Britain’s external debt, the 
sterling balances—once an indication of 
the power and influence of the pound 
sterling in the world trading and finan- 
cial community—have become a severe 
burden to the United Kingdom. This 
change has had serious and important 
consequences on the course of the eco- 
nomic recovery of the United Kingdom 
and of international trade. 

There are many facets to this prob- 
lem but two issues stand out in this con- 
nection. “Chefirst is the effect of British 
policy with respect to releases from the 
blocked accounts. A considerable por- 
tion of these releases have been used to 
pay for United Kingdom exports which 
might otherwise have been matched by 
imports—these are the so-called unre- 
quited exports. On the other hand, 
the amounts remaining in the blocked 
accounts are believed to constitute a bar- 
rier to the goal of convertibility of the 
pound sterling and the attainment of a 
rate of exchange for the pound which 
will enable the United Kingdom to fi- 
nance its own way in international trade. 


Sterling Balances and “Unrequited 
Exports” 


The joint communiqué published at 
the end of the recent Tripartite Finan- 
cial Discussions pointed out that “to the 
extent that the balances are liquidated, 
some proportion of the United Kingdom 
production of goods and services is used 
to discharge this liability instead of to 
pay for current imports of goods and 
services.” 

Although the total, of the sterling 
balances as of the end of 1948 was the 
same as at mid-1945, the United King- 
dom has made a considerable effort to 
pay off a portion of these war debts. 
Sterling releases from restricted to cur- 
rent accounts made in accordance with 
formal agreements with Argentina, 
Brazil, Ceylon, Egypt, India, Iraq, 
Pakistan, Uruguay, and Israel from the 
beginning of 1946 through the first three 
quarters of 1949 totaled nearly £635,- 
000,000, and were distributed over the 
period as follows: ? 

(£ million) 


IR as sic: ceconsts na cy oh cheesiest tached an Aad 5 
Peis wtitaantindunaiweemaduen _. 186% 
Ce ee eee re eae ee ey 1267 
1949 (first three-quarters) ___..____-_ 206 


' These figures take no account of the pay- 
ments to India and Pakistan for the pur- 
chase of annuities from H. M. Government 
and for defense stores, but include sums paid 
in connection with the purchase of British- 
owned railways in Argentina. 

The total amount of releases is, of 
course, no absolute measure of the 
amount of “unrequited exports” during 
this period, because other factors such 
as investment, capital transfers, and 
other complex transactions involving the 
balance of payments on capital account 
must be considered. It does, however, 
indicate why “unrequited exports” have 
become such an important issue in both 
the House of Commons and in the Brit- 
ish financial and commercial press. 

Those observers and official spokes- 
men who support the Government’s 
policy with respect to these releases 
point out the great contribution of these 
funds to the future of world peace and 
international trade. 

One of the most popular arguments 
advanced is the support that these funds 
have given to the maintenance of politi- 
cal stability in southern and south- 
eastern Asia. A London newspaper 
which defends the Government’s policies 
in this regard has put it this way, “Only 
in India, Pakistan, and Southeast Asia 
is the ideological and political struggle 
still undecided. Here live more than 
500,000,000 people who have just attained 
national independence. Their new gov- 
ernments, struggling with poverty and 
backwardness, are under Communist 
pressure from without and within. They 


Hansard, May 24, 1949, and November 2, 
1949. 
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receive little economic support from the 
older and stronger democracies.” * 

Other observers hold that the eco- 
nomic assistance which the United 
Kingdom is at present furnishing to 
underdeveloped areas will eventually 
produce new export markets not only for 
the United Kingdom but for other coun- 
tries including the United States as well. 
They also take the line that capital goods 
sent to various parts of the sterling area 
may enable these countries to increase 
. their production of the sorts of goods 
that may be sold for dollars and there- 
fore used by the sterling area to pay 
more of its own way in trade with the 
United States and Canada. In this re- 
gard, such exports, they point out, have 
a dollar-saving as well as a dollar-earn- 
ing aspect, because they make it possible 
for those sterling-area countries to ob- 
tain for sterling goods that might other- 
wise have to be purchased from dollar 
countries with dollars drawn from the 
central foreign-exchange reserves of the 
sterling area. 

Still others advance humanitarian 
reasons for turning a portion of the 
balances held by some countries into 
funds that can be used to alleviate 
hunger, famine, and extreme poverty in 
those areas. 

On the other side, critics of the policy 
have argued that one reason why the 
British Government has been so gener- 
ous in releasing funds from the sterling 
balances is to maintain well-established 
export markets for British manufactures. 

They say that this goal has been 
achieved at the expense of a relatively 
high cost structure in United Kingdom 
manufacturing industries. The fact that 
these high costs can be and are met with 
high prices in the sterling area. they say, 
has greatly hampered the Government's 
drive to promote dollar exports. On the 
one hand, according to these critics, it 
has priced some British goods out of 
important dollar or other hard-currency 
markets. A corollary and even more 
serious consequence, they claim, has 
been that it has dampened the incentive, 
or the necessity, for British producers 
and exporters to enter into the dollar 
markets. 

It is dangerous, they also say, for the 
Government to keep on putting addi- 
tional sterling exchange into circulation 
when all other countries taken as a group 
already hold more free sterling than can 
be absorbed by even the high current 
rate of British exports. This surplus 
sterling merely swells the supply of ster- 
ling available for “cheap sterling” trans- 
actions and other forms of currency 
manipulation. Much of it, they predict, 
will be sold at a discount in order to 
obtain the means for buying “essential 
goods” elsewhere and this will increase 


® The Observer, December 11, 1948. 
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Foreign Service Officer 
JULE B. SMITH 


Jule B. Smith, Second Secretary and Com- 
mercial Attaché at Budapest, is a specialist 
in commercial and economic work. 

He joined the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 
of the Department 
of Commerce in 
July 1930 and sub- 
sequently was As- 
sistant Trade 
Commissioner at 
Buenos Aires and 
at Prague, then was 
Trade Commis- 
sioner at Prague, 
Warsaw, and Co- 
penhagen. He was 
commissioned in 
the Foreign Service 
of the United 
States in July 1939, 
when the foreign 
service of the De- 
partment of Commerce was amalgamated 
with the Foreign Service. Since then he has 
been Consul at Copenhagen and at Barce- 
lona, Second Secretary and Consul at Mana- 
gua, Assistant Commercial Attache at 
Managua and later at London He was as- 
signed to his present post within recent 
months. 

A native of Nacogdoches, Texas, Mr. Smith 
received his education at the Fort Worth 
(Texas) High School, Eastman Business Col- 
lege in Fort Worth, and the University of 
Texas From 1920 until 1930 he was asso- 
ciated with a commercial business in Fort 
Worth, first as an accountant, later as an 
auditor, still later as assistant secretary, sub- 
sequently as treasurer, and finally as vice 
president 





Smith 





Mandatory Ban Possible on 
Shipments of Certain 
Technical Data 


A mandatory ban on shipments of unclassi- 
fied technical data of an advanced nature 
significant to the national security may be 
exercised in exceptional cases, the Office of 
International Trade has announced. 

This action is authorized in an amendment 
to the voluntary plan to control exports of 
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United States Orient Merchant Line, Steven. 
son Line, and the Caribbean Express Line. 
General offices will be at Houston, Texas, ang 
it is planned to schedule regular sailings from 
Mobile, New Orleans, Lake Charles, Corpus 
Christi, Brownsville, Galveston 


Houston, 
Beaumont, and Port Arthur 





LL 


technical data; it provides for the revision, 
suspension, or revocation of general licenses, 
to prohibit such exports where it is deemed 
advisable to do so. 

Exporters will be officially notified when 
it has been determined that exports of tech- 
nical data covered by the plan are prohib- 
ited. 

The new action does not affect other pro- 
visions of the plan, under which persons who 
desire to export advanced technical data 
which may be important to national secu- 
rity are requested, prior to taking any action, 
to secure from OIT an official opinion as to 
the desirability of transmitting such data. 

The plan covers advanced technical devel- 
opments, technology information, and 
“know-how,” including prototypes and spe- 
cial installations It also applies to those 
unciassified security significance 
which are listed in Executive Proclamation 


2776 


items ol 


Existing regulations of various U. S. Gov- 
ernment agencies, covering the handling of 
technical data which carry a security clas- 
sification, are not affected by the plan. 
Likewise, the plan does not cover exports of 
advertising catalogs or pamphlets, assembly 
and operating directions, or other informa- 
tion of this type generally available to the 
trade or public through published materials; 
nor does the plan cover the export of un- 
Classified technical data for use in educa- 
tional or scientific research 

All requests for an official opinion from 
OIT with regard to the desirability of export- 
ing technical data under the plan should be 
submitted by letter, in duplicate, to: “Office 
of International Trade (Ref: Technical Data, 
IT-1340), Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.” 





the dollar loss to the sterling-area re- 
serves through the transit trade. 

Besides these factors, critics have 
pointed to the effect of this policy on the 
British consumer. They have attempted 
to show how the demand for goods and 
resources generated by “unrequited ex- 
ports” has deprived the home market of 
much-needed commodities and _ has 
otherwise intensified inflationary pres- 
sures. 

The Government's policy with respect 
to releases from the sterling balances is 
currently under review and has been the 
subject of vigorous debate in the House 
of Commons. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has stated several times that 
the rate of releases from the sterling 
balances would have to be cut down, and 
such reductions are among the economy 
measures announced last October. The 
Foreign and Finance Ministers of India 
and Ceylon have, on the other hand, just 


as repeatedly denied that such changes 
would be made. 


Sterling Balances and Sterling 
Convertibility 

One of the major objectives of the for- 
eign economic policy of the United States 
Government is to work out conditions 
under which world trade can develop 
steadily and in increasing freedom from 
the elaborate network of restrictions and 
controls that have made the ordinary 
business of international trade so ex- 
traordinarily difficult and complicated. 
An important prerequisite to achieving 
this goal is the free movement of cur- 
rencies of the world’s major trading na- 
tions and the ability to convert any one 
of these currencies into those of another 
country. 

The international movement of few 
other currencies is so strictly regulated 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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SUMMARY OF IMPORT LICENSE AND EXCHANGE CONTROL REGULATIONS IN PRINCIPAL FOREIGN 


COUNTRIES 


(Revised as of Jan. 20, 1950) 


APPLYING TO IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


Prepared in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


In many countrie 


foreign goods may not be imported unless covered by an 


import 


license which must be obtained by the importer and in certain cases must have been 


granted before the order for the goods has been placed 
the extreme scarcity of dollar exchange, 
be obtained before the goods may be paid for 


should make certain that the importer 

Country Is import license necessary? 
Afghanistat Yi 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan Ye 


Arabian penil Au . 
Saudi Arabia Yes; on almost all commodi 


Aden, Bahrein, Qatar,  Y« 


Trucial Oman 


Kuwait, Muscat 1 No 
Oman, Ten 
Argentil N« excel v lew com 
olitie Certain prod 
i“ ¢ subject to import 
juota 
Austral Yt 
Aust \ eptt isl inum 
I Col cLitic 
Belgium: t Ye except ree 
i ( I 1 es that 
atl ported wit! 
Belgian ‘ Y¢ 
Bol Yt 
Bra Yes; ¢ \ ew prod 
I) mport per 
1 l pec 
Brit ( | , 
fied ‘ 
Bul \ 
Burt Ye 
Canad Yi | luct 
Ceyl Ye 
C} Ye must be ot ned pric 
o shipment otf good ind 
cops ust be I to eX 
| te 
{ I Ye 
Colomt \ 
Costa Ri N 
Cuba Ni 
Crec} ( k Yu 
ly h Ye vith eptic 
Dor Reput No 
Ecuador Ye must be presented in 
order to obtain the con- 
sular invoice Some lux 
; ury imports prohibited, 
Egypt Yes; unlicensed imports are 


subject to confiseation 
El Saly idor No 
Ethiopia No; except on products sub 
ject to export license in 
country of origin. 


Finland Yes 


Franes Yes: obtainable for ‘“‘essen 
tials’’ only 

French overseas territories Yes 

not elsewhere pecified 


French Indochin Ye 

Germany Yes 

Crreece Yes: license granted only 
for limited number of es 


. ential products 
Guatemala No 


See footnote at end of table 
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Also in many countries, owing to 
the authorities require that an exchange permit 
Before shipping his goods, the exporter 
has obtained these permits, if required. He 


Is exchange permit required? 


Yt for ali import granted 
only for “listed”? products 
Application should be filed 
prior to confirmation ol 
purchase order 

Import license 
to foreign exchange 


Yes; approval by 


right 


carries 


Foreign 


lrade Commission is pre- 
requisite for foreign ex 
change permit 

Ye 

Ye 

No; import ense author 


lic i 
purchase of exchange, 
r1) 





larantee that ex 


granted 





es; but 


svstem 1 not re 


trietin feyy 


rict or commodities 


v4 
not under control; for 
trolled commodities, im 
port license carries right to 
foreign exchange 

Ye 

Ye in form of notatior 

import license 


Ye except for certain Gov 
ernment purchases 

No; but 
irv to obtain 
change 

Yes 
tioned 

No 

Import license automatically 
provides for allocation of 
necessary foreign exchange 

Yes For subject to 
license, copy of license with 
customs certification of im- 
importation takes place of 
exchange license 

No; but all applications for 
foreign exchange require 
government approval 
which is granted almost 
automatically for bona fide 
commercial transactions 

Import license carries the 
right to foreign exchange 
(Central Bank of Ecuador 


import license nece 


foreign eX 


foreign exchange Is ra 


goods 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes; import license carries 
right to foreign exchange 

Issued simu!taneously with 
the import license 

Import license carries right 
to foreign exchange, 

Import license carries right 


to foreign exchange 

No; the granting of import 
license automatically pro- 
vides for the allocation of 
foreign exchange. 


Yes; import permit carries 
right to open a letter of 
credit. 

No 


should insist on being informed as to the identifying number or symbol of the document. 
The following tabulation of the import and exchange permits required in foreign coun- 
tries has been prepared as a general guide to exporters. 


International Trade of the Department of Commerce. 


Country 


Haiti 
Hashemite 
dom, 
Honduras 
Hong Kong 


Jordan King- 


Hungary 
Iceland 


India 


Indonesia, 1 
of 


nited States 


Iran 


Iraq 


Ireland 


Israel 


Italy 


Japan 


kK ore a Re public ol 
Lebanon 
Liberia 


Malayan Federation 
Mexico 


Morocco 
French Zone 
Spanish Zone 


langier (International 
Zone). 
Netherlands 
Netherlands West Indies 
Newfoundland 
Canada 
New Zealand 


(See 


Nicaragua 


Norway 


Pakistan 


Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 


Philippine Republic 


Poland 


Portugal (including 
Azores and Madeira). 


the | 


> 


Is import license necessary‘ 


No 

Yes 

No 

No; except for specified com- 
modities in short supply 


or under international al- | 


location. 
a 


Yes 


No; but prospective imports 
must come within annual 
or supplemental quotas. 

Yes; goods exported before 
license is obtained are 
confiscated. 

For a few products only 


es 


Yes; from Italian Exchange 
Office, except ‘‘List A’”’ 
(mostly industrial raw 
materials which require 
only bank ‘‘benestare’”’ 


es 
Yes 


Yes 

For arms, ammunition, and 
rice only. 

Yes 

Long list of products pro- 
hibited from importation; 
another list of commodi- 
ties requiring import li- 
cense.! 


Yes 
Yes 


No 


Yes 
Yes; except for certain items 


Yes 


No jn 

No 

No; but importation of 
many items 
United States is prohibi- 
ted 

Yes; for certain articles, for 
which import license num- 
ber must appear on con- 
sular invoice, 


Yes 
Yes 


These regulations apply pri- 
marily to goods of United States origin and/or payable in United States dollars. 
sary detailed information may be obtained by 


Neces- 


writing the Areas Division, Office of 


Is exchange permit required? 


No. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
No; except where an import 
license is necessary, 


Yes. 

Yes; it is usually issued con- 

currently with import 
license, but does not 
guarantee allocation of ex- 
change, which depends on 
establishment of priority 
and availability of foreign 
exchange. 
"es; however foreign ex- 
change automatically re- 
leased upon presentation of 
validated import license to 
exchange bank. 

Foreign exchange automati- 
cally released upon presen- 
tation of validated import 
license to exchange bank. 

Yes. 


Yes; permits are obtained 
through licensed dealers, 


Yes. 

Yes; import license usually 
carries right to foreign ex- 
change. 

Yes; combined with mport 
permit in same document. 


Import license carries right 
to foreign exchange. 

Yes; except in barter trans- 
actions, 

es. 


No. 


Yes, 
No. 


Yes. 

Import license carries right 
to foreign exchange. 

NO, 


Yes (“payment attest’’). 
Yes. 


Import license carries right 
to foreign exchange. 

No; import license author- 
izes purchase of exchange; 
exchange is rationed and 
imports closely regulated 
by categories. 

An authorization to transfer 
foreign exchange must be 
obtained from the Bank of 
Norway and will usually 
be noted on the import 
license. 


Yes; however, foreign ex- 
change automatically re- 
leased upon presentation 


of validated import license 
to exchange bank. 

No. 

Yes,? 

No, 


from the | 


Yes; import license assures is- 
suance of exchange license 
by authorized agents of 
Central Bank; exchange is 
licensed for other pay- 
ments, but subject to 
special regulations. 

Yes. 

Yes 
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Country Is import license necessary? 


Portuguese Colonies Yes 
Rumania Yes 
Singapore Yes 


Spain (including the Ca- 


Yes; largely limited to essen- 
nary Islands). 


tial raw materials 


Spanish Colonies Yes 

Surinam Yes 

Sweden Yes; rigid controls. A few 
minor products are ex- 


empt from import license.! 


Is exchange permit required? 


Country 


Yes Syria 
Yes rhailand 
Yes. 

Exchange to cover import 


Import license carries right to 


Yes. 
Yes. 


license obtainable only 
through Exchange Insti- 
tute, which usually, but 
not mandatorily, grants it 
Special exchange rates fixed 
for many products. 


Turkey 


Union of South Africa (in- 
cluding South West Afri- 
Basutoland, Bechu- 


foreign exchange. ca, 
and Swaziland 


inaland, 
However, foreign ex 
change, including dollar 
exchange, is automatically 
made available if the im- 
port license specifies pay- 
ment in such currency, and 
if the license is registered 
with a foreign exchange 
bank within two months U.8S.8.R 
after its issuance 


United Kingdom 


Uruguay 


UNITED STATES 


Is import license necessary? 


Yes 

Yes; for a limited number 
of items, including luxury 
foods, cosmetics, various 
kinds of essential oils, 
toys, automobiles and 
motorcycles 


es 


Yes All imports from all 
countries are subject to 
license issued by the Di 
rector of Imports and Ex 
ports in the Union. Im 
ports from all countries of 
1 long list of ‘‘unessential’’ 
items are prohibited.§ 

Yes; except for a few prod 
ucts 


vernment 


responsible for 


ting go 


Yes; impor 


igencies 








SUMMARY OF IMPORT LICENSE AND EXCHANGE CONTROL REGULATIONS IN PRINCIPAL FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES APPLYING TO IMPORTS FROM THE 


Continued 


Is exchange permit required? 


Yes; special exchange license 
from the Control Office. 
The Import license carries 
right to foreign exchange 
up to amount expressed in 
local currency in relative 

import license. 


Ye 


No Import license Carries 
right to foreign exchange 
Yes; all exchange allocated 

by | 8.58. R. State Bank 





Switzerland _.__- Yes; for certain products, | No difficulty in regard to securing Own permit upon receipt of import 
mainly those under na- exchange. license, 
tional allocation or those Venezuela No; except for approxi No 
subject to governmental mately 20 tariff items 
distribution. Yugoslavia Ye Ye 
American exporters may obtain information regarding the import controls on their sunnounced early in June 1949, for communist-controll ireas, both a special import 
products by writing the Areas Division or one of the field offices of the Department of license and foreign exchange deposit certificate are requ wall permitted imports 
Commerce. The importer buys his dollar exchange on the ba f the daily free market rate. 
2 All exchange transactions amounting to more than 20,000 cruzeiros require an exchange Since March 1949 Newfoundland has been a Provines Canad 
permit from the Banco do Brazil. ’7 Importers must conclude a contract for purchase singe With the Bank of Para- 
3 Includes Bermuda, British West Indies, British East and West Africa, British guay before purchasing abroad 
Guiana, British Honduras, Northern and Southern Rhodesia, and minor colonies, § Copies of « memorandum entitled ‘‘Summary of Import Contr in the Union of 
protectorates, and Trusteeship territories South Africa’ ar vailable from the British Commonwealth Branch, Areas Division or 
4 Refers to Chinese National Government regulations. At present, most Chines the field offices of the Department of Comn 
ports are under communist control. Under the foreign exchange and trade contro 
Britain’s Sterling Balances clause, and on August 20, 1947, following Treasury to meet the working-capital 


And Their Impact on 
World Trade 
(Continued from p. 42) 


as that of the pound sterling. The Brit- 
ish exchange-control system has been 
highly developed, though perhaps not 
sufficiently to prevent substantial leak- 
ages and evasions from time to time. A 
series of dollar crises since the end of the 
war have induced the British to main- 
tain and to strengthen their exchange 
controls. This system, however, was 
modified for a brief period of 6 weeks or 
so starting on July 15, 1947, to allow the 
United Kingdom to meet its commitment 
under section 7 of the Anglo-American 
Loan Agreement to make currently ac- 
quired sterling freely available for cur- 
rent transactions in any part of the 
world. By July 15, 1947, the Government 
of the United Kingdom had completed 
arrangements providing for the trans- 
ferability and convertibility into dollars 
of sterling currently acquired by resi- 
dents of most of the world’s largest trad- 
ing countries. Despite the elaborate pre- 
cautions taken in making these arrange- 
ments, the volume of sterling converted 
in these few weeks quickly depleted the 
more than half of the proceeds of the 
American loan remaining at that time 
and resulted in an alarming increase in 
the drain on the sterling-area gold and 
dollar reserves. As provided for in the 
agreement, the United Kingdom asked 
for a reconsideration of the convertibility 


Vt 


an exchange of letters between the Brit- 
ish Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
United States Secretary of the Treasury 
the United Kingdom suspended the 
automatic convertibility into dollars of 
pounds sterling held by a large number 
of other countries. 

Some authorities believe that the role 
of the convertibility experiment in the 
rapid exhaustion of the American credit 
has been overemphasized. It is held 
that the proceeds of the American loan 
would have been expended at a rapid 
rate even if convertibility had not been 
restored, inasmuch as the dollar needs of 
the United Kingdom itself were great and 
sufficient measures had not been taken 
in 1947 to correct basic maladjustments 
in the British economy. Nevertheless, 
the establishment of convertibility was 
responsible for a substantial loss of dol- 
lars during this brief period. Much of 
this loss is believed to have been due to 
loopholes in the exchange-control meas- 
ures set up to restrict convertibility to 
currently acquired sterling only. This 
inability to segregate eurrent from re- 
stricted sterling balances resulted in a 
volume of “free” sterling which evidently 
exceeded British estimates of the situa- 
tion. 

Sterling-area gold and dollar reserves 
reported for the fourth quarter of 1949 
showed an increase from the very low 
level to which they had fallen just prior 
to devaluation. These reserves are still 
considerably below the minimum level 
considered necessary by the British 


and other requirements of 


area. 
whether 


the sterling 


However, some observers question 
convertibility of 


t he pound 


would be feasible even if these reserves 


should continue 


to show 


improvement 


and to reach and even exceed the mini- 
mum current requirements of the ster- 


ling area. 
sterling balances, 


To them, the existence of the 
nominally blocked but 


not under control, continues to be one 
of the most formidable barriers against 
the return to convertibility. 


The Future of the Sterling 
Balances 


THE CONTROVERSY over the problem 
of the sterling balances is not a new one 
economic de- 
velopments in the United Kingdom may 
have intensified the pressure to seek a 
settlement of these balances. 
to this problem, however, must take into 
account not only economic but equally 
complex social and political factors as 
Moreover, such a solution cannot 
be the result solely of British policy with 
balances 
negotiated with the other countries in- 


nor is it ended. 


well. 
respect to these 


volved. 
These 


sterling balances 
fluence the 


Recent 


difficulties 


may 
international 
financial policy of the United Kingdom 


but 


do not 


continue 
trade 


for some time to come. 
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A solution 


must be 





necessarily 
mean that no adequate settlement of the 
sterling balances can be worked out, but 
they do point up why the problem of the 
to in- 
and 





